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CONTEMPORARY ENGLISH DRAMATISTS. II 
BARRETT H. CLARK 


My first paper dealt with the outstanding figures who were 
still writing—particularly Shaw, Barrie,and Galsworthy—men who 
had reached their artistic maturity before the outbreak of the war. 
My second and last papers are devoted to a number of other play- 
wrights whose work is rather more difficult to classify. The aca- 
demic method of pigeon-holing may be all very well if you are deal- 
ing with the work of men long dead, but I am inclined to believe it 
a dangerous and uncritical makeshift. With living writers it is here 
used only as a convenience, on the distinct understanding that it is 
largely tentative. Now the best thing I shall have to say about most 
of the younger dramatists in these papers is that their work cannot 
be easily classified. As in our own American theater, the men who 
are writing for it are trying their best to keep it alive by systematic 
experimenting. 

One of the most interesting experimenters is John Drinkwater, 
who began writing plays in 1911. His first attempts were in verse, 
and show more aptitude for the purely literary than the dramatic 
side of play-writing. His greatest success, and one of his two 
really big plays, was Abraham Lincoln. As you know, this work 
was enormously popular both in England and the United States. 
Fortunately Drinkwater was not hampered by the details of his- 
torical fact; he was writing primarily for an English audience. He 
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conceived his subject greatly; he threw himself into the epic mood 
and created a work of imagination. The choruses which divide one 
scene from another are the lyrical echo of his epic inspiration. 
They transport the play out of the realm of the realistically casual, 
almost out of the cycle of time itself; for Drinkwater’s Lincoln is 
not the awkward American from the Middle West, but a figure of 
supernatural proportions. The drama is a chronicle play based 
upon the highly popular type dear to Elizabethan audiences. Drink- 
water imagined he could use the same form with equal skill in 
treating other heroic figures, but his Oliver Cromwell, Robert E. 
Lee, and Robert Burns are wanting in the very elements that made 
Lincoln memorable. It is rather in Mary Stuart, which is not a 
chronicle play, that he has been inspired in the creation of another 
genuine character. The one-act version of this play that was seen 
in New York some years ago was too short, but in the author’s 
Collected Plays another act has been added. The later version 
glows with the fervent and magnificent passion of that strange 
woman who sought in vain for the love of a man who could worth- 
ily respond to her own. Into his two acts the poet has compressed 
all of the tragic queen’s life that mattered: her tragedy is shown 
to be not the obvious sort of failure that we are commonly accus- 
tomed to term tragedy, but a thrilling emotional venture, ulti- 
mately failing because Mary passes on from her last lover into the 
loneliness created by her own heart. She is later to suffer a violent 
death, but that is not shown, because death is not her tragedy: 
she suffers through her unfulfilled destiny. Yet it was worth while 
to have lived. Her failure was more successful than the placid 
happiness of the rest of humanity that is incapable of great suf- 
fering. 

The particular form of chronicle play that happened to be right 
for Lincoln was all wrong with Cromwell, Lee, and Burns. In these 
three plays there is skilful writing, there are many pretty and inter- 
esting episodes, but in none of them does the central figure rise 
above the plot: they are all puppets. Oliver Cromwell is the best, 
yet it lacks backbone. In Robert E. Lee I feel that the whole point 
has been missed. Lee was a man who nobly fought a lost cause, 
and potentially his tragedy lay in his consciousness of this fact. 
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This is explained throughout the play, but never in terms in drama. 
So it is in the case of Cromwell. Never does he once face the issue: 
we never see him grappling with his fate. Robert Burns ought not, 
perhaps, to be considered as a play: it is really a ballad opera, a 
pretty framework for the singing of a group of Burns’s songs. 

There is dignity in the best of the Drinkwater plays; occasion- 
ally, as in Mary Stuart and Abraham Lincoln, a scene magically 
touched as by the hand of a great dramatist; but on the whole his 
work is contemplative, narrative, poetic. Besides, all his heroes 
are too strongly endowed with the historical sense. Unavoidable to 
a certain extent, I know, but it is a little irritating to have Lee and 
Lincoln, Mary Stuart and Cromwell thinking aloud of their place 
in the history of the world. I don’t think the big characters of his- 
tory spent much time wondering what posterity would think of 
them; or if they did, they were probably wrong in their conclu- 
sions. But Drinkwater’s characters are always right. They seem 
to know as much about history as Drinkwater himself. This is dis- 
concerting. 

Drinkwater was for some years director of the Birmingham 
Repertory Theater, and his Lincoln was first produced at the Ham- 
mersmith Lyric Theater. Both theaters were more or less experi- 
mental, and like the Manchester Gaiety and the Dublin Abbey, 
they have played an important réle in the development of new 
dramatists. Indeed, most of the really good English and Irish 
dramatists owe their success to the Repertory companies. 

Elizabeth Baker, for instance, wrote Chains in 1909; most of 
her later plays are of the Repertory type. I ought, perhaps, to 
have spoken of Miss Baker in my first paper, but for one thing I 
wanted to group her with the post-war writers, and besides she be- 
longs rather with the younger people. Chains and The Price of 
Thomas Scott were landmarks in the “new” English movement 
of their day. They were the sort of play that marked a protest 
against the facile society dramas of Sutro, Carton, Maugham, and 
the others. Chains especially was a remarkable play of character, 
in which plot was relegated far into the background. William 
Archer in reviewing it, summed it up in the following words: “A 
city clerk, oppressed by the deadly monotony and narrowness of 
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his life, thinks of going to Australia—and doesn’t go: that is the 
sum and substance of the action.”” Miss Baker had something to 
say about the lives of petty clerks in London, and she didn’t need 
complicated stories or extraordinary incidents. That was in the 
early years, but in her last two plays she has evidently thought it 
necessary to introduce plot. It is too bad. Partnership is concerned 
with a young woman who is rescued just in time from the deadly 
monotony of marriage with a hard-shelled business man. The plot 
here is indeed hardly more elaborate than in Chains, but there is a 
good deal of unnecessary ‘‘construction.” It is in Miss Robsinson 
that she makes her fatal error. This is a melodramatic play about 
a private secretary who overhears an important family secret, and 
is asked by the son of her aristocratic employer to marry in order 
that the secret may not be divulged. But when she learns the truth, 
she throws over the young man. The trouble here is that Miss 
Robsinson’s character might just as easily have been developed 
(and that, after all, was what interested the writer) without the 
introduction of an elaborate story. I hope Miss Baker will return 
to her earlier manner. Anyone can construct a plot, but only an 
artist of Miss Baker’s caliber can do without it. 

When I was in England in 1914 just after the outbreak of the 
war I was told by several literary people that Allan Monkhouse of 
the Manchester Guardian was a coming dramatist. I had known 
Monkhouse’s acute and discriminating critical work for some time, 
so I read with considerable interest his book of Four Tragedies. 
At the same time I got copies of Mary Broome and The Education 
of Mr. Surrage. These last were products of the then New school, 
honestly conceived and skilfully written. In the book of tragedies 
I was particularly impressed by two unproduced long plays, The 
Hayling Family and The Stricklands. These were uncompromising 
family studies, executed in the manner of Strindberg. They were a 
little too extreme in their simplicity, and lacked “‘surface”’: they 
seemed like sketches to be filled in later. 

Monkhouse is no longer a young man (I have a volume of his 
criticisms published in 1894), yet he is one of those rare writers 
who are respected by the youngsters; more important, his latest 
plays are quite as fresh and spirited as any that are being written. 
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These new plays of his bear the unmistakable imprint of the war. 
The dramatist has been profoundly moved. He is especially con- 
cerned over the psychology of the young idealists who fought in 
Europe and came home to an England that seemed to them just as 
selfish and devoid of idealism as it did in 1914. 

The Conquering Hero, though it has to do with the matter of 
conscientious objection, is neither talky nor undramatic. The 
dramatist has shown that a controversial subject need not neces- 
sarily be treated as if it were a debate. He knows, or better still he 
is capable of showing, how the vitality of a human being is the 
backbone of a good play. While he is interested in problems of 
labor, democracy, and ethics, what fascinates him before all else 
is the human being. Sons and Fathers (a favorite theme, this, with 
the Manchester School—the struggle between children and par- 
ents) has to do with a man who all his life wanted to run his busi- 
ness on a human basis. His career is a series of compromises up to 
the time when his life is practically over. Then, with all family 
opposition gone, because he is the last survivor, he makes the futile 
gesture of renunciation in favor of his employees. But it is too late. 

First Blood is the most obviously theatrical of all the Monk- 
house plays. Here again we have the idealistic young man, a mem- 
ber of the capitalist class, who tries to understand the other fellow’s 
point of view. The trouble is that the other fellow cannot see his, 
but his sweetheart can. The play is concerned with a strike that 
leads to physical violence, in which the young capitalist and the 
labor leader’s girl are both killed. As with Monkhouse’s other 
plays, First Blood is based on a subject that can be argued about 
indefinitely, but there is hardly a sentence from start to finish that 
does not dramatically belong within the framework: what is said 
reveals character, not just an idea. Monkhouse states, shows, in- 
terprets, without arguing or drawing conclusions. That is not his 
affair. In this respect he could teach Galsworthy and Shaw valu- 
able lessons. 

There is just one other dramatist I should like to speak of who 
began work before the war. Charles McEvoy, a miner, wrote a few 
one-acters and two long plays nearly twenty years ago, was a Rep- 
ertory man who attracted some notice, and then was forgotten. 
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Since the war he has come to the surface again with The Three 
Barrows, a colorful but cumbersome drama, and The Likes of Her. 
This last, though not free from the writer’s besetting sin of awk- 
wardness in construction, is so full of good things that I still have 
hopes of his doing something genuinely fine. The Likes of Her is 
laid in a London slum. Sally Winch is waiting for the return of her 
soldier sweetheart, who has been reported missing. Actually, he 
has suffered terrible mutilations, and determines to let Sally think 
he is dead. But he does come to her at last, and the play ends 
“happily.” Although this is technically the principal plot, the most 
interesting part of the play is the story of Sally and Florrie, a child 
whom Sally has rescued from her brutal parents. The scenes be- 
tween these two (which by rights don’t belong in the play at all) 
are the only thing that has any very close relation to life. There is 
one scene where Florrie has been caught lying; Sallie, who under- 
stands the child, tells her to give vent to her feelings exactly as she 
likes; and the child, in a fit of temper and desperation proceeds to 
destroy Sally’s poor belongings. What a pity the dramatist failed 
to see where his power lay! I suggest that he begin again with the 
two girls. The man can write, and he knows human beings. Is he 
too old to learn what is relevant, and what isn’t? 

So much for some of the more important sporadic, experimen- 
tal, and “literary” dramatists. Of the new “regulars,” like Freder- 
ick Lonsdale and Noel Coward, there is not so much to say. For- 
tunately, they are not quite so dependent upon foreign models as 
the pre-war group used to be. In spite of his superficial smartness, 
Lonsdale has an eye for character: Aren’t We All? and Spring 
Cleaning, with all their pseudo-wit, offer us a set of people who are 
recognizably human. The Last of Mrs. Cheyney, on the other 
hand, is trick stuff. 

It is still too early to decide whether Clemence Dane is going to 
be a “regular” or not. She does experiment, and her five long plays 
offer a good deal of variety in treatment and subject matter. Her 
first, Will Shakespeare, suffers from the fact that Shakespeare is 
an almost impossible person to write a play about. The play is 
written in verse that is never altogether bad; the plot holds to- 
gether; and the characters, except Shakespeare himself, are credi- 
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ble enough. But what of it? Miss Dane has nothing special to tell 
us about her hero. Her most famous play, A Bill of Divorcement, 
leaves me cold. It shows competent workmanship, but Ibsen, evi- 
dently the playwright’s model, has turned the trick much better. 
The Way Things Happen is so unconvincing and mechanical that 
I can’t resist the temptation to call it “The Way Things Don’t 
Happen.” Nabdboth’s Vinyard is a biblical play, but in no way re- 
markable. There is too much ground covered, as there was in 
Masefield’s poetic play A King’s Daughter, which treats the same 
material. Granite is her latest play. On the whole I think it her 
best. But, as in all her work, I detect in it a note of insincerity. 
Miss Dane seems to be making diagrams, working out in the most 
minute detail just what each character is to do and say: I feel this, 
and, feeling it, lam left unmoved. Granite is the story of a power- 
ful and passionate woman who sells her soul to a modern and real- 
istic devil in order to rid herself of her husband, and in the end 
lives to see the man she loves killed by the fiend. Here again I 
cannot believe what I am told, and what I don’t believe cannot 
touch me. Miss Dane writes narrative fiction, and does it cleverly, 
but she writes plays as though she had been taught how to do it. 
The most persistent and fecund of the brand-new regulars is 
A. A. Milne, though it sounds unkind to dub him a professional. 
He seems to get so much fun out of writing that I can’t imagine he 
writes for profit. Yet he must have made a very comfortable for- 
tune out of Mr. Pim, Belinda, and The Dover Road. His first play 
was produced in 1917, an inconspicuous and somewhat over-writ- 
ten two-act trifle called Wurzel-Flummery. Belinda followed the 
next year and was played in this country by Ethel Barrymore; 
then came Mr. Pim Passes By. 1 am inclined to think this is 
Milne’s best play. There are others, like The Lucky One, The 
Truth About Blayds and Success, which are concerned with more 
ambitious ideas, but Mr. Pim is very nearly perfect of its kind. 
The plot borders close upon the farcical. The just credible situa- 
tion that brings about the embarrassing situation would in the 
hands of most other writers have soon degenerated into horseplay, 
but Milne actually uses it for purposes of pure characterization. 
For the life of me, I can’t remember just what happens, or how 
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Mrs. Marden happened to get married without making sure her 
first husband was dead, but I shall never forget the scenes where 
Olivia and her husband discuss what they are going to do. She is 
quite clear in her own conscience, but George is hopelessly mud- 
dled: what he can’t get over is the fact that his wife has committed 
bigamy (or whatever it is when a woman has two husbands). As a 
matter of fact she hasn’t, but George thinks she has. She doesn’t 
know, and she doesn’t care. 

Milne is above all a humorist, that rarest of birds—not a wit, 
nor a smart alec, but a genuine humorist. His humor is quiet, 
quaint, and sympathetic; it is akin to the humor of Gilbert and 
Lewis Carroll. He is never unkind, and his sarcasm never really 
bites. Because the man is sympathetic, he is inclined to be senti- 
mental. Barrie may be a little to blame for this, for Milne owes 
something to the older dramatist. The Romantic Age is reminis- 
cent of the author of What Every Woman Knows ; so is The Great 
Broxopp, and Ariadne, and Success. All of these are attempts to 
broaden the scope of the field which Milne had made his own, yet 
none of them can approach the perfection of Mr. Pim. It looks 
therefore as though he were extremely limited. The Dover Road 
is perhaps an exception, but Success and Ariadne appeared some 
time after that. To Have the Honor, one of the later plays, is a 
return to the joyful trifling of the earlier period, but it is just a little 
thin, and depends a bit too much on plot and not enough on charac- 
ter. Milne’s gift is highly specialized. He does not dig down deep 
into the human heart; he has no startling new ideas to set forth; 
his people are not minutely observed; they are usually types. 
His unpleasantest characters all have something nice about them, 
and his nicest characters are a little tame. His art is gentlemanly, 
tidy, precise, and adequate. He always knows just what is doing. 
His plays inspire us with sympathy with our fellow-beings, they 
never move us deeply. 

A far different writer is Noel Coward, young, successful, bril- 
liant. Only last year he enjoyed the distinction, with Michael Ar- 
len, of being one of the immortals of the season. Since then we 
have seen some of his plays. He began writing (unless my records 
are wrong) in 1920, when his comedy /’li Leave it to You was pro- 
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duced at the London New Theater. Then in quick succession came 
The Young Idea, Hay Fever, The Vortex, Easy Virtue, Fallen An- 
gels, and The Rat Trap. 

Coward is, above all, smart. He is an able craftsman, particu- 
larly in the art of quick and effective dialogue. He is a typical 
post-war product in his point of view. Specializing in the exhibi- 
tion of the fast, neurotic, and blasé types who infest London, he has 
very ably set forth in his best work the philosophy of these rather 
exceptional people. The Vortex is typical. A young man discovers 
that his mother is in love with a young friend of his. The big scene, 
carefully prepared for in the two preceding acts, takes place be- 
tween mother and son. Coward has simply turned the old stock 
situation upside down, and, by the addition of a few somewhat 
frank speeches, turned out a “daring” play, or what seemed a 
daring play a year ago. Yet it is on the whole an honest and thor- 
oughly effective piece. The other Coward plays, except Easy Vir- 
tue, are inconspicuous specimens of the well-made piece. Judging 
from his seven comedies it looks as though he had little save his 
smartness and technical accomplishments, but he is still in his 
early thirties, and when he is no longer foolishly idolized by the 
critics and society, he may settle down. If he ever has anything 
very serious to say to us about human beings he wiil be able to do 
so with telling effect. 

If C. K. Munro (whose real name is MacMullan) had not 
quite so much to say and understood how to say it as well as Noel 
Coward, he would indeed be an exceptional man. He too has been 
idolized, and I think it has harmed him. One London paper said of 
him: ‘‘What has England done? Its main achievement in the the- 
ater has been the advance of Mr. C. K. Munro.” I should be sorry 
to think that. 

So far he has written four plays: At Mrs. Beam’s, The Rumor, 
Progress, and Storm. At Mrs. Beam’s is a long meandering and 
repetitious character-comedy. But it is possible to overdo talk, no 
matter how good it may be, and much of the talk here is extraordi- 
narily good. But it goes on and on ad nauseam. I have no doubt 
that people do talk this way in lower middle-class boarding-houses, 
but there is an art of compression, which Mr. Munro has not yet 
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learned. Storm, produced in New York as Beau-Strings, is another 
talky comedy, ruined by the dramatist’s inability to see that you 
must make uninteresting people interesting on the stage. If you 
write a play about a bore, you have to take great care not to be a 
bore. 

Rumor and Progress are rather more interesting. They are at 
least based upon interesting ideas. Both plays are (more or less) 
dramatizations of material made familiar to us by the Liberal po- 
litical writers; they are laid in imaginary European countries, and 
show us capitalists, empire builders and cabinets making wars and 
conducting the dirty business of high finance. The author strives 
heroically to show the whole process. He leaves nothing to the im- 
agination. If it is necessary that the prime minister be shown urg- 
ing the adoption of some measure, why, the whole speech must go 
down in the script. I open my copy of Rumor and the first thing I 
see is a speech six pages long. Both these political plays abound 
in such things. 

This, I maintain, is bad play-writing. If a thing bores me, 
there’s no more to be said—unless you argue that I have no busi- 
ness being bored. Now, Munro is no bungler; he knows what he is 
doing, and he thinks he is going about his business in the right way. 
He understands character, up to a certain point, but I don’t think 
he knows much about theater audiences. Strangely enough, he 
realizes that audiences exist, though he maltreats them. He says in 


the Foreword to The Rumor: “. . . . the Stage is a platform 
upon which action takes place for the benefit—be it amusement, 
edification, interest, or what not—of the spectators . . . . the 


human beings who form the audience are interested in human ac- 
tion and reaction more than in any other general thing. ‘. 

The man’s artistic soul is not yet lost. There is hope for any 
dramatist who believes that. If the writer of At Mrs. Beam’s could 
only be made to sit through performances of all his plays, one 
after the other, he might learn something useful. 

But I hope he will go on writing anyway. He has a fresh view- 
point, and a very pleasant way of observing the quaint side of 
people in the lower middle classes. His political tracts aren’t nearly 
as bad as they might have been if they had been written by a man 
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who cared more for politics than he did for men and women. Eng- 
lish politics are interesting chiefly to Englishmen, but whether 
England lives or dies politically, there is always a world full of 
human beings, who are after all the most fascinating study in the 
world. 





A NATIONAL SURVEY OF THE GRADING OF COLLEGE 
FRESHMAN COMPOSITION 


H. W. JAMES 


During the past year the writer has made a national survey of 
the grading of college Freshman composition. This was done by 
having compositions mimeographed in longhand and graded by 
teachers of English in colleges and universities of the United 
States. In this article he will present the technique employed, 
quote the compositions which were used, give a summary of the re- 
sults, and point out some constructive measures which will assist 
in remedying certain defective conditions the study brings to light. 

Two short college Freshman compositions were chosen and 
sent to the heads of the English departments in several of the more 
important colleges in every state with the request that instructors 
giving courses in Freshman composition grade the papers. Compo- 
sitions of one page in length were selected to facilitate sending sev- 
eral copies to each school and also that the request would not seem 
too large an undertaking. Care was taken to reduce variables to as 
great an extent as possible. The themes were mimeographed in 
longhand to avoid introducing the new factor of typewriting. In- 
struction was given to use 100 per cent for perfect and 70 per cent 
for passing in order to have all grades on the same basis. It was 
asked that the themes be graded as having been written after the 
student had completed six weeks of college Freshman composition. 
(The papers were sent out on November 13, hence this standard 
was fresh in the minds of the instructors.) As above mentioned, it 
was requested that instructors giving courses in English composi- 
tion grade the papers. That this was carried out is indicated by the 
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following quotation from a letter received from an English head in 
one of our large state universities: ‘‘The four instructors are three 
full professors and one assistant professor. They have had many 
years of experience in grading Freshman themes.” 

The response to the foregoing request exceeded all expecta- 
tions. It seemed that the questionnaire was sent out at a time when 
English instructors were thinking along the line of the problem. 
Fully one-third of those returning grades wrote a personal letter 
expressing their interest and giving suggestions. The following 
three excerpts from letters will indicate the nature of the replies. 

From the English head in one of the large eastern universities: 

The situation you are studying exists everywhere, I am sure, and the re- 
sults of your investigation will be a welcome contribution to composition 
teachers. I am glad to co-operate in this way and shall appreciate the report 


From the English head in one of the large southern colleges: 

I think that you have hit upon an excellent plan for ascertaining the gen- 
eral practice in colleges as regards the standards in grading English themes. I 
have often wished for some sort of consensus of opinion myself, and your plan 
ought to bring satisfactory results. I trust that my report will not be too late 
to be incorporated with the others and that I may have the benefit of your con- 
clusions. 

From the English head in one of the large state colleges on the 
Pacific Coast: 

We discussed the subject among ourselves, and came to the conclusion that 
you had originated what may in the future become a state-wide and possibly 
even a nation-wide practice 

Replies were received from 75 colleges and universities, giving 
the grades upon the two compositions of 363 English instructors. 
In order that the readers may evaluate properly the report the fol- 
lowing complete list of schools reporting is given: 


Iowa State College . Ames, Iowa 

University of Pittsburgh Pittsburgh, Pa 

Centre College . , Danville, Ky. 

University of Vermont . Burlington, Vt 
Mississippi A. and M. College .  A.and M. College, Miss 
University of Alabama . Tuscaloosa, Ala 

Beloit College . , ; ; . Beloit, Wis 

University of Washington , . Seattle, Wash. 
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University of North Carolina 
University of Wisconsin 
University of Texas 

Purdue University 

Howard College 

Greensboro College 

Indiana University 
University of North Dakota 
Columbia University 
University of Missouri 
University of Tennessee 
University of Nebraska 
University of Michigan 

Ohio State University 
University of South Carolina 
Bryn Mawr College . 
Florida State College for Women 
George Washington University 
University of Wyoming 
Converse College 

Ohio University 

University of Kansas 

Mount Holyoke College . 
Grinnell College , 
Nebraska Wesleyan University 
Washburn College 

Brown University 

Princeton Universit 
Greenville Woman’s "Colle ge 
University of Chicago 
University of South Dakota 
University of Oklahoma 
Colby College 

University of Oregon 
University of Colorado 
North Dakota State College 


Mississippi State College for Women 


Oregon Agricultural College 
Middlebury College . 

Baylor College 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
University of Delaware 
University of Maine 

Alabama College 


COMPOSITION 





Chapel Hill, N.C. 
Madison, Wis. 
Austin, Tex. 
Lafayette, Ind. 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Greensboro, N.C. 
Bloomington, Ind. 
Grand Forks, N.D. 
New York City 
Columbia, Mo. 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
Lincoln, Neb. 

Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Columbus, Ohio 
Columbia, S.C. 

Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
Tallahassee, Fla. 
Washington, D.C. 
Laramie, Wyo. 
Spartanburg, S.C. 
Athens, Ohio 
Lawrence, Kan. 
South Hadley, Mass. 
Grinnell, Iowa 
University Place, Neb. 
Topeka, Kan. 
Providence, R.I. 
Princeton, N.J. 
Greenville, S.C. 
Chicago, IIl. 
Vermillion, S.D. 
Norman, Okla. 
Waterville, Me. 
Eugene, Ore. 
Boulder, Colo. 
Fargo, N.D. 
Columbus, Miss. 
Corvallis, Ore. 
Middlebury, Vt. 
Belton, Tex. 
Blacksburg, Va. 
Newark, Del. 
Orono, Me. 
Montevallo, Ala. 
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Michigan State College 
Colorado Agricultural College 
Northwestern University 

The College of Idaho 

St. John’s College 

St. Bernard College 

College of Industrial Arts 
University of Pennsylvania 
University of Utah 

University of Arkansas 

State University of New Mexico 
State University of Iowa . 
University of Illinois 

Ohio Wesleyan University 
State University of Montana . 
University of Arizona 
Syracuse University . 

Yale University 

Alabama Polytechnic Institute 
Idaho University ) 
Randolph-Macon College 
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East Lansing, Mich. 
Fort Collins, Colo. 
Evanston, Ill. 
Caldwell, Idaho 
Collegeville, Minn 
St. Bernard, Ala. 
Denton, Tex. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
Fayetteville, Ark. 
Albuquerque, N.M. 
Iowa City, Iowa 
Urbana, Il. 
Delaware, Ohio 
Missoula, Mont. 
Tucson, Ariz. 
Syracuse, N.Y. 
New Haven, Conn 
Auburn, Ala. 
Moscow, Idaho 
Ashland, Va. 


One college that failed to sign he: return Monk . 


In Table I we note that for composition A we have a range in 
grades of from 40 up to 95, and for composition B we have a still 
wider range of from 20 to 97. In reporting this study to a state 
association of English teachers the writer was asked by one college 
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The median deviation from the median for A is five 


points. 


The median deviation from the median for B is five points. 


professor of English: “What sort of an animal can a composition 
be to have such a wide range?” This wide range is not surprising to 
those who have studied similar investigations. All such studies re- 
veal that English compositions are graded differently by different 


people, and the purpose of this investigation is not to verify this 
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fact but to offer some constructive suggestions as to a method of 
remedying it. 

While it is true that we have a wide range of scores, it is also 
true that we have a marked central tendency. For paper A approxi- 
mately 67 per cent of the grades were within six points of the me- 
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dian; for paper B, approximately 57 per cent were within five 
points. Under these conditions the median grade represents very 
accurately the composite judgment of the English teachers. 
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As previously mentioned, the 75 schools reporting submitted 
the grades of 363 English instructors, or each college was repre- 
sented by an average of about 5 instructors. As can be seen froma 
survey of the list, the colleges are extremely representative of the 
higher-type schools in different sections of the country; and it does 
not appear plausible that any one person or faculty can properly 
challenge the grade as given by this group of experts. 

This being accepted, we can call our median grade a national 
standard for compositions which are of the quality represented by 
themes A and B, which are reproduced in this article. Inasmuch as 
the median grade of composition B is just passing and the grade of 
A is six points above passing, we may say that the two themes give 
a standard of quality which we can use to denote passing work of 
college Freshman composition after the students have had six 
weeks of instruction. We do not have a composition scale but we 
do have a criterion by which the college English teacher can judge 
whether the class is particularly poor or above the average of the 
nation. The passing mark is the critical mark, and with this deter- 
mined the instructor should have little trouble in ranking those 
above this line 

In addition to giving two themes with nationally standardized 
grades, a more detailed statement of results will be given, and a few 
constructive suggestions which came out as a by-product of the 
study will be added. 

Probably the first criticism of this investigation is that instruc- 
tors in different colleges have different objectives in English com- 
position. How wide these objectives are or how justifiable it is to 
have wide objectives in teaching Freshman composition the writer 
will not attempt to state. The criticism is however nearly negated 
by the fact that there was almost as much variance in the grades of 
instructors on the same faculties as there was in the group as a 
whole. One of our largest universities had thirty-six instructors 
grade the papers with the following distribution for one of the com- 
positions: one gave it a grade of 85, two of 80, three of 75, nine of 
70, eight of 65, nine of 60, one of 55, and three gave it a grade of 
50. Another large state institution gave the same theme grades 
ranging from 30 to 85. In several cases exactly half the faculty 
gave the highest grade to paper A while the other half gave the 
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highest grade to paper B. The faculty with fair agreement was the 
exception rather than the rule. As one English head stated: “As 
you will see, the instructors in the same college vary considerably 
in their estimate of the worth of a theme. I suppose that will always 
be the case so long as we have difference in minds. My instructors 
all have been with me for years and we have worked together so 
long that it seems that we would be measurably uniform in our 
standards.” 

The foregoing figures are given to show that one of the first 
problems is to work for uniformity within faculties. If the writer 
were an English head’ he would adopt the following technique. He 
would have compositions mimeographed at regular intervals dur- 
ing the year and given to the instructors in composition for them to 
grade independently. He would then call a meeting of these teach- 
ers and have a thorough discussion of the paper and come to an 
agreement as to the grade the majority would give it. Those who 
differed materially would have to readjust their standards. After a 
few years a faculty following the foregoing practice should be 
fairly uniform. If this were accomplished in all the colleges within 
a state the next step would be to have regular meetings of represen- 
tatives from the various colleges to work for state uniformity and 
after this sectional uniformity. 

One other thought before summing up conclusions. The state- 
ment was made by several in replying to this investigation that 
they would accept no compositions having in them spelling or simi- 
lar type errors. This appears to the writer an excellent suggestion. 
In his opinion it is not the function of the college composition (or 
the high-school composition) to serve as a spelling test, and he 
thinks that it will not be detrimental to spontaneity of writing to 
require the student to make a thorough inspection of his paper be- 
fore handing it in. As the proportion of students who continue for- 
mal education through high school and college increases, the Eng- 
lish teacher is going to be held more and more accountable for 
teaching correct English habits. 

In the past she has been able to squeeze out of this responsi- 


* The writer is director of the school of education, Alabama College. 
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bility, as there was always a chance the person deficient in writing 
ability had not had instruction in written composition. 

In conclusion, the study has brought out evidence to show: 
(1) that there is an extreme variability in the grades of college in- 
structors of Freshman composition; (2) that the variabilities with- 
in a single faculty are nearly as great as for teachers of different 
schools. 

The following constructive suggestions are offered for remedy- 
ing the foregoing conditions: (1) The use of the two standardized 
compositions quoted, for the purpose of checking your standard 
with the national standard. (The quality represents passing work 
of students with six weeks of college instruction.) (2) To work 
for faculty uniformity, heads of English departments should mim- 
eograph compositions at regular intervals for their staff to grade 
independently. A faculty meeting should then be held and an 
agreement reached as to the grade of the compositions. (3) To de- 
velop good habits in writing, compositions should not represent 
spelling tests. All spelling errors should be corrected by the stu- 
dent before the composition is handed in to the instructor. 


THE TEACHING OF POETRY 
EDWARD HARLAN WEBSTER 


When the ninth edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica was 
issued, Theodore Watts-Dunton contributed the essay on poetry. 
This study at once placed him in the front rank of living critics. In 
this article, introducing the subject, he defines poetry thus: “Abso- 
lute poetry is the concrete and artistic expression of the human 
mind in emotional and rhythmical language.” And as if to make 
sure that everyone will exactly comprehend his meaning, he adds: 
“No literary expression can properly speaking be called poetry that 
is not in a certain deep sense, emotional, whatever may be its sub- 
ject-matter, concrete in its method and diction, rhythmical in 
movement, and artistic in form.” 
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This definition offers, I feel, for the teacher of young people 
who are coming consciously under the spell of poetry for the first 
time a suggestive and comprehensive coign of vantage from which 
to construct an inspiring course in reading, interpretation, and ap- 
preciation. Let us examine in the light of possible classroom proce- 
dure each of Mr. Watts-Dunton’s propositions. 

“Poetry is in a deep sense emotional”: The child of early high- 
school years is alive, alert, responsive. His feelings are genuine; 
his emotions are spontaneous, his imagination is awake; his spirit 
is free; his social instincts are keen. He has reached the age when 
all of his senses are active and, therefore, ready to receive an im- 
pression—a mood—from a poet. In the ideal classroom, then, the 
teacher will take advantage of these qualities of mind, and will not 
try to teach poetry as if it were expository prose. In the quiet of 
her own room, she will read, in preparation, the poem she wishes to 
share with her pupils; she will read it aloud to get its sensuous ap- 
peal; she will read it again and again until within her is awakened, 
if only dimly, some of the emotion that moved her poet to write. 
Says a poet who was once a great teacher too: 

Only the god himself may take 

This music out of my blood, the glory out of my breath, 
This lift, this rapture, this singing might, 

And love that outlasts death. 

The teacher who looks upon a poem as a thing of beauty to be 
interpreted and hence shared emotionally with others will try to 
catch some of this divine fire so that she can let the poet speak for 
himself to the children. In preparation for such an interpretation, 
she will read the poem or poems so many times aloud that the 
images will become to her both clear and beautiful and at the same 
time a means of conveying the poet’s emotion without which they 
never would have been. And on the day when she acts as inter- 
preter, she will arouse within the children, if she recreates the 
poet’s mood, the same emotion that was in the poet when the ab- 
sorbing and poignant ecstasy seized him and made him write to 
free his soul. Possibly it is not ours as teachers to create a poem, 
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vibrating with life and color and sound, but certainly it is ours to 
share with spontaneous youth, open and sensitive and easily 
aroused, what the poet has shared with us. I am taking great pains 
to emphasize the importance of poetic emotion because I feel it is 
that quality of poetry which is most usually ignored in the class- 
room. We all have childhood recollections, I am sure, of rising at 
the call of the teacher, book in hand and heart athrob, struggling 
with a poem to avoid singsong, to make sense out of lines that both- 
ered us by the rhymes and the initial capital letters. I cannot recall 
that as a child I was ever but once moved by a single poem, and 
that was not ina classroom. The reader was not a teacher; he was 
not even reading to me. He was not concerned with teaching any- 
one anything. To his mother he was reading Tennyson, and I lay 
on the floor, my elbows propped upon a sofa pillow, listening. It 
was that reading which changed my attitude toward poetry and 
made me realize that not all good stories are in prose. 

I have rarely seen a teacher awaken in children a worth-while 
emotion by quizzing them about the content of a poem; but I have 
often seen children moved to tears by a teacher’s sympathetic read- 
ing of a poem like the “Forsaken Merman.” Somehow we have so 
long associated with the act of teaching, discipline, work, and tests, 
that the minute we feel we have to “teach” a poem we lose sight of 
the very mental and spiritual qualities that brought the poem into 
being. Then, too, we are so hedged in by our rules of pedagogy 
that we seldom feel we can interpret a poem to our pupils in the 
classroom as we naturally read it to our own about the family fire- 
side. 

And what happens there? A father, in the company of his chil- 
dren, sits in his library at the close of a busy day. It is just before 
Christmas and they have been listening to the mother in the next 
room as she has been singing the fine old carol ‘“‘“God Rest You 
Merry Gentlemen.” Year after year they have heard this carol, 
and year after year they have clamored to have it read or sung 
along with ‘The First Noel” and other airs. When the mother fin- 
ishes, the father picks up a book of modern verse and reads this 
beautiful carol of comedy and tragedy: 
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Kind Christian souls who pass me by 
On business intent, 
I pray you think on such as I 
Who pine in banishment. 
I wear a little coat of red, 
A bonnet on my head, 
Kind gentles throw a coin to me 
And God reward your charity. 


My master grinds the music out 
To cheer the sullen street, 
The children gather round about 
And dance with joyous feet. 
Have pity on the poor old man 
And give him pennies all you can; 
Have pity on his monkey too, 
And God be pitiful to you. 


Once long ago my heart was light 
Amongst my brethren in the south, 
Fulfilled with joy I slept at night 
The taste of mangoes in my mouth, 
But now I go from door to door. 
Have pity gentles on the poor; 
My master is both weak and old, 
And I am trembling in the cold. 


Your kitchens have a fragrant scent 
With pies and puddings on each side, 
I wish you all much merriment, 
And peace and love this Christmas tide. 
If you have nuts or fruits for me 
God will reward your charity; 
If you will give the poor their share 
God will not leave your platters bare. 


—WINIFRED M. LETTs 


And upon finding that this poem has aroused apparent sym- 
pathy in his young listeners, the father reads them another in which 
there is no comedy—just plain tragedy. 


I saw you hunched and shivering on the stones, 
The bleak wind piercing to your fragile bones, 
Your shabby scarlet all inadequate; 
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A little ape that had such human eyes 

They seemed to hide behind their miseries— 
Their dumb and hopeless bowing down to fate— 
Some puzzled wonder. Was your monkey soul 
Sickening with memories of gorgeous days, 

Of tropic playfellows and forest ways, 

Where agile, you could swing from bole to bole 
In an enchanted twilight, with great flowers 

For stars; or on a bough the long night hours 

Sit you in rows, and chatter at the moon? 


Shuffling you went, your tiny chilly hand 
Outstretched for what you did not understand; 
Your puckered mournful face begging a boon 
That but enslaved you more. They who passed by 
Saw nothing sorrowful; gave laugh or stare, 
Unheeding that the little antic there 
Played in the gutter such a tragedy! 
—Nancy CAMPBELL 


The father concludes, promising the children that they shall 
hear on the next night Blake’s poem about the queer little black 
boy from the south who loved the little white English boy so de- 
votedly. With this to look forward to, they go to their lessons 
thinking of the strange carol of the monkey and of that other pic- 
ture of his life in the jungle before he was made a beggar in the city 
streets. 

Now as a contrast to this home scene, let us visit a classroom 
in any large city. The school could be in any section of the United 
States. The teacher has read little or no poetry, and that which she 
has read, she has studied in order to satisfy a home assignment or 
in preparation for an examination. Poetry has never gripped her; 
no beautiful emotion has ever been awakened in her by a poet’s 
song. She has been taught in some class in pedagogy that she must 
have an approach to her lesson, and so she begins: “How many of 
you children have been at the zoo?” Twenty proud children raise 
their hands; as many disconsolate youngsters look beaten and 
smile a sickly smile. ‘““What!” the teacher says, “have only you 
few children cared enough about animals to go to the zoo! Well, 
we'll have to tell you what you can see there. What did you see, 
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Harry?” “J saw the lions,” says proud Harry. “My, but they were 
wild, and how they roared!” “And what did you see, Nancy?” 
“Oh, J saw the peacocks walking around the grounds.” The teach- 
er has wanted them to see the monkeys but as no one has helped 
her out, she says, ‘“‘How many of you children can tell those who 
have not been at the zoo what the monkeys were doing when you 
were there?” This question arouses much merriment and laughter, 
and then the children begin to tell of all the antics, amusing and 
disgusting and otherwise, which the monkey is capable of perform- 
ing. After these stories have aroused about every emotion possible 
in the children except pity and sympathy, the teacher asks some 
child who has not taken part—her instructor in pedagogy once 
told her that everyone must take part and that she must never do 
for the children what they can do for themselves—to read the 
poem as a whole. The child rises, and stumbles through the poem. 
He reads with not an atom of feeling, nor does he inspire any emo- 
tion in anyone else. The teacher has been told that after a poem 
has been read as a whole it may be dissected, and so she begins: 
“Mary, who is talking?” “A monkey,” Mary replies. “Yes, that 
is exactly right. And Charlie, who is in banishment?” ‘You don’t 
know? Maybe you don’t know the meaning of ‘banishment.’ No? 
Who knows? No one! Well, I never! Go to the dictionary, 
Charlie, and look up the word. How did you like the description of 
the monkey, Julia? What, you think it is too brief! What more did 
you want the poet to say?” And the teacher goes on like this until 
the poem is finished! After the last stanza is studied, the teacher 
says, recalling an injunction which was laid down for her in a 
methods class a generation ago, ““Now we must read the poem as a 
whole again.”’ Some child stands, reads, finishes, and then the 
teacher, as if to tack on a conclusion, says: ‘Now children, I hope 
all of you will go to the zoo and I just know every one of you will 
rush for the monkey’s cage.” She does not read another carol, she 
does not read another poem in which a monkey is the subject, she 
does not relate the poem which she thinks she has taught to any 
other poem of like theme or mood; and then she wonders, as do the 
librarians of her town, why the class work in literature never car- 
ries on. 











—- Verse 
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The father in the quiet of his study is unhampered by any rules 
of pedagogy, and, like the teacher who reads poetry to partake of 
the poet’s mood and to arouse it in her pupils, feels not the neces- 
sity for an “approach” and senses not the need of asking questions. 
If questions are asked, they are asked by the children because they 
wish to know something. The mystic three readings are unknown 
to him— it does not even occur to him, unless the children beg for 
a second reading or unless they ask questions, that he must re-read 
the poem or quiz them. He watches naturally to see if he has al- 
lowed the poet to speak, and when he finds that the children are 
listening sympathetically he reads other poems of similar mood, so 
that one beautiful experience leads into another and the children 
go away emotionally quickened. 

The teacher, on the other hand, whose mind is stuffed with un- 
digested masses of pedagogical discussion, whose life-experiences 
have been colorless or meager, whose emotions have been stifled, 
whose contacts with children have been perfunctory—how can she 
with her pupils “travel in the realms of gold” or “goodly states and 
kingdoms see’? To her the teaching of poetry is like imparting 
knowledge in arithmetic or cultivating skill in the technique of 
reading. She does not know the thrill of making her own anthology 
so that she can have at her command a veritable storehouse of 
beautiful poems with which she can satisfy emotions once aroused. 
To her, reading is reading. She is just as willing to teach the tech- 
nique of reading or to have the children practice reading by the use 
of a beautiful poem with its differing line lengths, varied rhyme 
schemes, and condensed images as she is to have them work with 
prose. 

I imagine you are already wondering how, if the pupils are 
not taught to read poetry, they can ever enjoy by themselves or 
share with others a poet’s emotion. I have found that, by the con- 
stant hearing of poetry, they become used to its diction, its rhythm, 
its form, and so are ready naturally to apply the technique of read- 
ing, gained through working with prose, to the interpretation of 
poetry with its greater emotional driving-power. And if the young 
people have come to appreciate, through the sympathetic reading 
of the teacher, or of specially selected pupils prepared ahead of 
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time, that poetry must not be read as prose, they will be ready for 
that kind of class instruction that aims to give intelligent practice 
in the reading of poetry as the expression of a poet’s emotion 
through concrete images. No one has any quarrel with a teacher 
who distinguishes the use of poetry in the classroom for purposes 
of instruction in the art of reading from the use of poetry to give 
aesthetic pleasure. But these two teaching purposes should not be 
confused. Because of such a confusion our pupils fail to realize 
that poetry is designed to give pleasure, that it represents human 
experience, and that it is rich in color and vibrating with sound. 


But poetry is not only in a deep sense emotional; it is, also, ac- 
cording to our definition, “concrete in its method and diction”; 
and, however deep and abiding may be the poet’s emotion, if he 
does not have the power to express to us that emotion through 
words in concrete images, we have no “rhythmical creation of 
beauty.” And what does this mean to the teacher of poetry, the 
interpreter of the poet’s emotion? It means that she must be able 
to say with Laurence Binyon: 

Words, breathing words, full-murmuring syllables! 
How you enrich the thoughts that dwell within you 
With far-brought perfume! ; 

O, words, you live and therefore you can die, 
Ill-yoked, imprisoned, tamed in a dull task! 

Without this sympathetic understanding of what words are 
and what they can do, the poet’s work becomes just words! And it 
is a surprising fact that, to many people, words are little more than 
mere sounds without much power to create through a wealth of as- 
sociations, a sense of rich colors and harmonious cadences. It has 
been a source of great wonder to me that teachers in my methods 
classes and pupils in my demonstration groups can listen to poems 
resplendent in color and music, and be blind to one, and deaf to 
the other. The Ogre, by Walter de la Mare, appeals almost wholly 
to both teachers and pupils because of its story. They fail to get 
the yellow permeating the whole, and they do not hear the /’s and 
m’s in the lullaby; they sense not at all, or but slightly at best, the 
poet’s conscious repetition of vowel sounds. Mr. A. E. Greening- 
Lamborn tells us that children are sensitive naturally to sound and 
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color, and it is my belief that he is right, notwithstanding what I 
have said about the reactions of the pupils that I have known, to 
the sensuous characteristics of The Ogre. It is my opinion that all 
children are naturally awake to appeals made through the eye and 
the ear, but that in the elementary school so much attention is 
given to the abstracting of the thought from the poem that they are 
not early led to see and to hear what the poet has created for their 
sensuous enjoyment. Often after I have called to the attention of 
children the yellow of The Ogre and the alliteration of the lullaby, 
I read to them a poem like The Three Beggars and tell them that I 
want them to follow the story, but at the same time to see all of the 
color in all of the pictures and to hear all of the sounds caused by 
the repetition of consonants and vowels. In other words, I try to 
impress upon them the fact that the poet may be at once story- 
teller, painter, and musician, and that they must arouse their im- 
aginations so that they can respond fully to all that he has to give. 
When the pupils are once aware of what the poet offers them, they 
become enthusiastic about color and enjoy the music of the lines. 
To foster this interest in color, I have found it worth while to read 
them Richard le Gallienne’s Little Silver Girl, Walter de la Mare’s 
Silver, William Morris’ The Eve of Crécy, Louis Untermeyer’s 
Feuerzauber, and Vachel Lindsay’s On the Garden Wall, all glow- 
ing with hues of silver or gold; and Mary Coleridge’s study in blue, 
her L’Oiseau Bleu. In order that they may never forget that poetry 
bears a strong kinship to music, I have read them poems from Shel- 
ley, Poe, Swinburne, Alfred Noyes, and Vachel Lindsay. 

But the concreteness of a poetic image does not depend wholly 
upon color and sound. The poet wishes to express the beauty and 
charm of his sweetheart. To make his reader appreciate the im- 
pression she produces on him Burns says: 

My love is like a red, red rose 
That’s newly sprung in June, 


and by this comparison, by this image which we call a simile, he is 
able to make his emotion concrete and vivid. The Psalmist wishes 


us to feel his emotion of faith and he says, 
The Lord is my shepherd. 
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Shakespeare’s awe at the cruelty of the sea takes concrete form in 
the use of personification: 
The rude sea’s enraged and foamy mouth, 
and again, 
The deep-mouthed sea 

Now what I want to emphasize is this: Figures of speech make 
for beauty of imagery; they quicken the imagination by their 
suggestion, and they enable the poet through a condensed medium 
of expression to share with us in a concrete and vivid way his 
emotion. How, then, must we lead the children to appreciate these 
facts? Let us inquire first how a figure like the simile is usually 
taught. In the last three years I have asked one class after another 
of first- and second-year college students how they were taught 
the simile. Their experience has invariably been what mine was 
a quarter of a century ago. The teacher has written on the board 
isolated similes and has shown them that a simile, unlike a meta- 
phor, does not imply but states a comparison by the use of “like” 
or “as.” Sometimes she has emphasized with them the beauty of 
the image expressed, but in all references thereafter she has been 
merely concerned with their power to identify the figures in the 
poems that they might be reading. I am sure you will see with- 
out difficulty how futile such teaching is! What we must appreci- 
ate as teachers of poetry is that a figure of speech exists to embody 
an emotion vividly, that its effectiveness depends upon the careful 
selection of details to make an idea concrete, that in it is condensed 
a wealth of images which are merely suggested and which must be 
constructed in imagination. 

I think right here is to be found one of the reasons why poetry 
fails to appeal to a great host of our pupils. The teacher, with her 
mature mind, does not always sense the highly condensed nature 
of poetry, and so she sees not the necessity of training her pupils 
to visualize the whole picture, the details of which have been mere- 
ly suggested by the poet. What boots it if the young people know 
how to define or identify figures of speech, if they are not able, 
because of our teaching, to share with the poet his emotion and 
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enjoy the whole image which he, through his art, has created for 
those who have eyes to see? 


The third and fourth parts of our definition may be considered 
briefly and together—briefly, because they are not so important 
from the point of view of teaching young people; and together, be- 
cause they can hardly be separated. “Poetry,” says Mr. Watts- 
Dunton, “is rhythmical in movement and artistic in form.” And 
poetry, he says, “seems to require not only intellectual life and 
emotional life, but rhythmic life.” In this matter of rhythm, as in 
the matter of naming the figures of speech, we have inherited a 
terminology that repels rather than attracts. Often have I visited 
classes in literature only to find the teacher working with the terms 
“iambic,” “trochaic,” “dactylic,” “anapaestic,” for the purpose of 
having the pupils scan isolated lines, or of having them identify 
these verse forms. I cannot recall that I have ever listened to a 
teacher reading a series of riding poems, for instance, with the aim 
of demonstrating to her hearers how an impression of swift move- 
ment is produced by the use of a triple meter. Too many of our 
procedures in teaching are associated with the old custom of re- 
quiring pupils to pass examinations on prosody which were set 
merely to test their knowledge of facts. By dispensing with such 
examinations, we have gained a certain freedom in our teaching, 
but we have failed as a whole to adjust our methods to the new or- 
der of things. In working with rhythmical movement in poetry, 
as in the leading of her pupils to appreciate the aptness of an image 
to re-create an emotion, the teacher must show them that, if the 
poet is emotionally keyed up by the daring of a ride, he will choose 
not only the images that will make them see the rider spring to the 
stirrup, but also such an arrangement of his words as will make 
them, in imagination, follow the movement of the messenger or the 
fugitive in his wild ride. 

And, in contrast to a poem of such speed, the teacher who is 
relating both concrete images and rhythm to emotion will examine 
with her class such a short, artistic whole as Winifred M. Letts’s 
“The Spires of Oxford.” 


ce 
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THE SPIRES OF OXFORD 


I saw the spires of Oxford 
As I was passing by, 

The gray spires of Oxford 
Against a pearl-gray sky. 

My heart was with the Oxford men 
Who went abroad to die. 


The years go fast in Oxford, 
The golden years and gay, 
The hoary Colleges look down 
The hoary Colleges look down 
But when the bugles sounded war 
They put their games away. 


They left the peaceful river, 

The cricket-field, the quad, 

The shaven lawns of Oxford 
To seek a bloody sod— 

They gave their merry youth away 
For country and for God. 


God rest you, happy gentlemen, 
Who laid your good lives down, 
Who took the khaki and the gun 
Instead of cap and gown. 
God bring you to a fairer place 
Than even Oxford town. 
—WINIFRED M. Letts 


By using such a poem the teacher can show her pupils that the 
emotion of reverence bordering on grief made the poet select details 
closely associated with happy student experiences at Oxford and, 
in contrast to these, suggest the tragedy of the trenches. She will 
point out that the tone of the whole is gray, the characteristic color 
of Oxford, and at the same time the one best suited to the poet’s 
emotion. The lines, as the pupils can sense, move in a thoughtful, 
slow manner, due partly to the use of the iambic foot and partly to 
the preponderance of long vowels; and, finally, the class can be led 
to appreciate that the tone of the whole is in keeping with the emo- 
tion which the poet was experiencing and which she wishes to 
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awaken in them. The poem is short enough so that the teacher can 
make the young people realize the artistic form of the whole; how 
the emotion rises, swells, and subsides; and how the images and 
the movement all become one in expressing the mood of the poet. 

It is impossible in limited space to do more than suggest what 
I feel should be the spirit of the teaching of poetry. But if you 
believe, as I do, that such teaching should be natural; that it 
should be free from convention and custom; that it should bring 
pleasure to the lives of young people, and so lead them on and fur- 
nish for them many a happy hour at home and at the library; that 
it should not necessarily follow any set laws laid down by the peda- 
gogue, but should keep close to the emotion of the poet and his way 
of looking at things; then praise 


. the poets dead, and power divine 
Whence they had strength; pray God their strength 
be thine. 





A NEGLECTED TECHNIQUE 
CORNELIA R. TROWBRIDGE 


In answering a single question of a Regents examination a 
group of students about to graduate from high school made the fol- 
lowing mistakes in spelling: comming, shinning (for shining), in- 
tensly, affaires, occured, freindly, beleive, concieve, scruplous, 
conspicous, everbody, experence, superstitous, similiar, suprise, 
themselfs, tradegy, then (for than), women (for woman). 

The blunders are familiar ones. They will be recognized by all 
English teachers as constantly recurring in high-school work. The 
words are misspelled over and over again and misspelled in the 
same way. Can we say in the face of such a situation that we know 
how to teach spelling? Have graduates who make such errors been 
properly trained in the ways of English? 

We do make a place for spelling in our crowded curriculum. 
We put it down as one of the items of technical English and deal 
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with it in various ways. Some schools have spelling-periods set 
aside for drill by terms or classes. Some make spelling an inciden- 
tal part of the syllabus, to be taken up at the discretion of individ- 
ual teachers. The material for lessons may come from a spelling- 
book, from a passage of text, a school list of difficult words, or a 
compilation of student errors. The special school lists are a curious 
study. They are made up apparently of random contributions from 
teachers, scattered observations, or individual predelictions. Some- 
times other departments besides the English faculty are asked for 
suggestions and joyfully contribute the special vocabularies of their 
subjects. Though they may let their pupils study algebra or type- 
writing or bookkeeping for a whole term without learning to spell 
the name of the subject taken, they delight to turn over to the Eng- 
lish department the teaching of words added to the pupils’ vocabu- 
laries under their instruction. One high school where Greek sur- 
vives is so obliging as to require all its pupils to learn to spell pro- 
tasis and apodosis. These special lists may be arranged alphabet- 
ically or graded by terms or years but they are all presented mere- 
ly to be memorized by rote. 

Spelling-books edited for high-school use present a like mass 
of unorganized material. It is a curious fact that with all the dis- 
cussion on the psychology of spelling and the mental adjustments 
which must be made to build up good spelling habits, so little prog- 
ress has been made in the presentation of the subject to pupils. 
Modern textbooks in all other subjects show the effect of pedagogi- 
cal research in the selection and adaptation of material. The em- 
phasis is put on reason and analogy, with every device to save 
mechanical memorizing carefully worked out. Latin vocabularies 
are correlated with English derivatives. In the study of modern 
languages original composition takes the place of disconnected sen- 
tences for translation. English courses train pupils to classify and 
interpret and create, not merely to learn facts. But look over the 
spellers which issue from the press today in a desperate attempt to 
teach the rising generation to spell. They are still made up of lists 
of words to be individually memorized, grouped according to length 
or supposed difficulty or some fantastic notion of the connection in 
which they may be used—‘“‘Words Used in Grammar,” “Words Oc- 
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curring in Physiology,” “Words Used in a Grocery Store.”” What 
is there in such word groupings to teach how to spell? Teachers are 
to dictate, pupils are to write, mistakes are to be marked, mis- 
spelled words are to be corrected—it is the same tiresome, mechan- 
ical method, relying solely on memory, teaching each word by itself, 
establishing no principles or analogies, ignoring the power to rea- 
son developing so rapidly in high-school students, and teaching 
them by the same methods that have failed to ground them proper- 
ly during their grammar-school course. And the same results fol- 
low on the unchanging method. Our pupils do not learn to spell. 

What is needed is a thorough revision of our methods. We must 
cease to look on errors as unrelated. We must analyze and classify, 
see wherein the trouble lies and then work out the lines of study. 
The Simplified Spelling Board says, “The rules and analogies 
which underlie English spelling can be ascertained and stated, and 
the exceptions can then be easily seen. When the rules and analo- 
gies are understood any intelligent person can see for himself when 
a particular spelling deviates from them.” What spelling method 
has ever been marked out to teach by analogy, by rule, by deriva- 
tion, the vocabulary of the average boy and girl in their teens? 

Let us go back to the mistakes listed in the first paragraph of 
this article to see how commen errors could be dealt with. The first 
eight—comming, shinning, intensly, affaires, occured, freindly, be- 
leive, concieve—all violate established rules of spelling. Instead 
of teaching coming with other words beginning with c or shining in 
the context of a dictated paragraph, they should be taught as illus- 
trations of the present participle of verbs ending in silent e. Give a 
pupil a list of verbs, have, write, arrange, pursue, make it as long 
as need be, and have him write their participles, forming each for 
himself as if he were the first to fix its spelling. This is creative 
work, not mere memorizing. Thereafter hold him responsible for 
all such participial forms. Jntensly betrays ignorance of the rule 
that a silent e is kept in adverbs and suggests that widely, largely, 
immediately, and a hundred other adverbs will be misspelled in the 
same way. A list of twenty or thirty adjectives ending in e to be 
turned into adverbs will teach a rule where the usual method would 
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correct an isolated word.’ Affaires, traceable to a confusion of 
French and English, suggests the familiar errors, askes, answeres, 
explaines, all dealt with at once when the pupil understands that 
to add es adds a syllable, as in reaches, grasses, rushes. To correct 
occured needs drill on the difficult but indispensable rule for the 
doubling of final consonants, and with it should be mastered the 
past tense and present participle of dozens of such common verbs 
as omit, regret, refer, compel. For freindly, beleive, concieve, pre- 
scribe the jingle 
Put z before e, 
Except after c, 
Or when sounded like a, 
As in neighbor and neigh; 
And except seize and seizure, 
And also leisure, 
Weird, height and either, 
Forfeit and neither. 
With this should go the summary: 
Rule ie 
Exceptions e% 
1. After c 
2. Like a 
3. Special words, seize, etc. 
There are over seventy common words which are covered by this 
rule. Give a rapid drill, requiring pupils not to spell out each word 
but to say whether field, niece, veil, view, etc., have ei or ie. In 
short, words which are governed by rules should be taught by 
groups always, not individually, and violations of these rules 
should be watched for, drilled on, and given far greater emphasis 
than errors in writing words which are a law unto themselves. 

The remaining errors in the list which forms the text of this 
homily are due to a second major cause of bad spelling. Teachers 
are exhorted, in giving out lessons, to pronounce all words dis- 
tinctly. That we should do so is often far less important than that 
our pupils should know how to pronounce them. Scruplous, con- 
spicous, experence, everbody, superstitous, omit vowels necessary 


* Duly, truly, and wholly are the three exceptions to this rule. 
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to correct pronunciation. Similiar inserts a vowel sound. Suprise, 
themselfs, tradegy, misrepresent or omit consonant sounds. Then 
for than, women for woman, confuse words easily distinguished in 
pronunciation. Put the responsibility where it will be a stimulus to 
effort. Turn the spelling-lesson into a lesson in accurate pronuncia- 
tion and pass over none of the slovenly speech that results in such 
recurrent errors as reconize, hurring, atheletics, accidently, Feb- 
uary, wether, distintly. From any spelling-book, cull the words 
mispronounced by lazy lip and tongue, drill on their clear enuncia- 
tion, and though not a word is written down, a host of spelling de- 
mons will be vanquished. 

There is a third field in which sound principles of spelling can 
be developed. There are established usages which are dependable 
guides to correct orthography. The silent e retained before a con- 
sonant as in likeness, amazement, lonely, careless, because neces- 
sary to indicate vowel quality, but dropped in coming and gravity, 
follows fixed laws which should be formulated. The rule of pro- 
nunciation by which a, o, and u follow hard c and g, e, i, and y the 
soft sound of these consonants, if rightly understood, will cure such 
blunders as insignificent, offical, vegatable, magizine, couragous. 
The principle that an accented vowel before a single consonant is 
long decides that occasion needs but one s. That such an accented 
vowel must be followed by a double consonant if it is to be short 
explains why written has two t’s and writing but one; why shining 
and shinning, later and latter, are differently pronounced; why re- 
grettable, occurrence, and omitted have double consonants, en- 
tered, preference, benefited but single ones. There are families of 
words, members of which go often astray. Narration and narra- 
tive; definite and definition; petition, competition, and repetition; 
tyranny and tyrannical—all should be learned in groups. 

It is impossible in this article to do more than suggest the vari- 
ety of aids and alternatives to memorizing which a study of types 
of spelling errors will develop. What should never be forgotten is 
that the rules and analogies, derivations, and niceties of pronuncia- 
tion which we adults have gradually made our guides in orthogra- 
phy are unknown and unformulated for the average high-school 
pupil. It is an inestimable benefit to him, when his power to gen- 
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eralize is developing and his habits are becoming fixed, to be shown 
how large a part rule and reason play in determining the forms of 
English words. 

A study of such word-lists as Professor Thorndike’s will reveal 
a surprising number of words which can be grouped under laws and 
analogies. There is a real need of a spelling-book written on these 
lines. It should give practice in word formation according to estab- 
lished canons. Rules should be illustrated, not by one or two 
words, but by comprehensive lists of all the verbs whose deriva- 
tives double a final consonant, all the seventy-odd words with the 
puzzling ze and e7, all the common nouns and adjectives in -ment, 
-ness, -ful, -less which retain a silent e, and the adverbs which do 
likewise. The lessons should be not lists to learn but words to be 
worked out just as they were by the first person who wrote them 
down. Creative spelling is as possible as any other kind of creative 
work and can be guided to correct forms as truly as composition in 
verse or prose, dramatic self-expression, or design can be taught. 
Lacking such a textbook, spelling-lists can be arranged in logical 
groups. A practical working plan is to present words under three 
headings: words to be spelled just as they are pronounced, with 
every vowel and consonant in place; those whose formation is fixed 
by rules; and then the irreducible minimum of those that must be 
memorized. For this last group, set pupils to work out their own 
mnemonic devices. They know full well where the pitfalls are. 

The reaction to a fresh approach to spelling is most interesting 
to watch. Pupils who are naturally good spellers will join willingly 
in a class drill which exercises new powers of the mind. Mediocre 
spellers will see the old errors of their ways; and the disheartened 
ones who “‘never can learn to spell” will take hold with fresh cour- 
age. To see their inferiority complex overcome and their minds 
relieved of the painful alternative of blind guessing or weary con- 
sultation of the dictionary is the soundest testimony to the possi- 
bility and the value of working out a new technique in this old field. 

























































A DEFENSE OF L’ALLEGRO 
HELEN FERN DARINGER 


Is it, then, farewell to J/ Penseroso and L’ Allegro in high-school 
classes in English? That seems the only word left to say, since 
Miss Ruhlen’s “Experiment in Testing Appreciation’* has shown 
that L’Allegro “has but one main appeal,” and that its imagery, 
“from which come the intellectual and associational appeals, is not 
within reach of 50 per cent of the class even after teaching.” 

So clearly formulated, so logically executed, is the experiment 
that one must be presumptuous indeed to question the finality of its 
conclusions. But one does question. One remembers a girl in high 
school who studied Jvanhoe and Silas Marner, sundry plays from 
Shakespeare, and, one fortunate October, three poems from Milton. 
The plan of study was simple, unvarying, impartial. A daily set of 
questions was dictated. ‘“What were conditions in England at this 
period?” “Explain the meaning of serf, feudal system, mast.” 
“What is meant by ‘jump the life to come’?” “Explain Cassius’ 
reference to the Hybla bees.” “Who were Cerberus, Euphrosyne, 
Corydon?” Daily the class reported answers from more or less 
legibly inscribed notebooks, read aloud passages from the master- 
piece in question, and, in the back seats at least, sketched languish- 
ing profiles of Rowena, or Macbeth’s wide surprise on discovering 
that he could look right through Banquo to the cane-bottomed 
chair whereon he sat. 

By the time a book was finished, the girl had usually forgotten 
the beginning of it. She rather liked English, however, although it 
seemed a good deal like a translation from Latin. 

The Minor Poems differed from other classics chiefly in brev- 
ity and the difficulty with which they yielded to outlining. Never- 
theless phrases stuck in her memory—unrelated phrases, with no 
particular meaning: “Fresh blown roses washed in dew,” “In 


* English Journal, March, 1926. 
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heaven yclept Euphrosyne,” “Laughter holding both his sides,”’ 
“Linked sweetness long drawn out.” She carried them with her for 
somewhat the same reason that she cut pictures from magazines to 
illustrate the novel she was writing, or lay awake at night trying to 
decide whether to die young, so like a fallen flower that all would 
weep who looked upon her, or to be a famous actress and travel the 
wide world round. 

Some weeks afterward, or it may have been months, on a lone- 
some afternoon, she re-read the small gray-blue volume—except 
the notes and Preface. Occasionally thereafter she returned to the 
book, and even took it with her when she went away to college, 
though she tucked it somewhat shamefacedly out of sight. 

Nobody could have been more ignorant of how to teach litera- 
ture than she, facing her first tenth-grade class, a score of boys and 
girls, most of them from the country. In spite of her bungling in- 
sistence on references and allusions, her demands for dictionary 
definitions and the varieties of tropes, they liked // Penseroso and 
L’ Allegro, just as she had. “It’s got something to it; I don’t know 
what it is, but it’s there, all right,’”’ Paulina said, stopping after 
class to say she had memorized a page of // Penseroso, just because 
she “didn’t happen to have anything else to do.” 

When Miss Ruhlen’s report appeared in the English Journal, a 
few years later, the same teacher had just finished a study of the 
same two poems, with another class in another city. The poems 
have musical appeal, the report showed. “The Lady of the Lake 
sounds pretty thin after Milton,” Charles had said, only the day 
before. Thus far the evidence supported the report. What of the 
other conclusions of the “Experiment in Testing Appreciation”? 
Was it true that L’Allegro had little other appeal than the musical 
for the class? Was the imagery not within their experience or un- 
derstanding? Does ‘‘a modern child who has never lain before an 
open wood fire have little appreciation of Milton’s lines: 


- 


Basked at the fire his hairy strength’ ”’? 


‘And, stretched out all the chimney’s length, 


A few days earlier, the tenth grade had tried substituting syno- 
nyms. “ ‘Basks’ makes the fiend so much more good-natured than 
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‘warms.’ You could pat him while he basks, as if he were a big 
dog,” Dorothy had said. And another added, “It sounds more like 
him, too; it’s rough and scratchy. ‘Warms’ sounds too soft and 
smooth.” 

Perhaps some in the class had not “lain before an open wood 
fire.”’ Was that any reason why they should not vicariously steep 
themselves in its genial content? Are 

. Magic casements, opening on the foam 
of perilous seas, in faery lands forlorn 


to be known only by those who have had physical evidence of their 
existence? Must the land-bound not dream of those who go down 
to the sea in ships? 

The teacher studied the list of sensory images in the test. She 
found that she had never heard “a night raven’s song,” “a lark’s 
song at dawn” (ought half a point be given for a lark’s song at mid- 
night? ), “a plowman’s whistle” (or might the whistle of a farmer 
who sometimes plowed be counted?), “the baying of hounds in a 
hunt,” “the call of a horn in a hunt,” “a milkmaid’s song” (unless 
it were plump Molly’s mournful intonation of hymns as she cooked 
the mid-day meal). She had never seen a real knight or a tourna- 
ment, a shepherd “telling tales under a hawthorn,” (nor, for that 
matter, counting his sheep as they came from the fold), a rebeck, 
(nor heard one, either), or the binding of sheaves; and she could 
remember only one baron, a wordless, anemic gentleman in a frock 
coat. She scored 11 out of a possible 28, on the sensory images. 

She fared somewhat better with the list of “terms or charac- 
ter,” but she was disturbed to discover that she could not tell “who 
or what” Corydon, Phyllis, Thyrsis, Thestylis were, except charac- 
ters in L’Allegro, which, for the moment, she was assumed not to 
have read. Oh, yes, a genus of butterflies was known as Corydon. 

She laid the Journal down. If the conclusions therein stated, 
that L’Allegro has but one real appeal for high-school classes, the 
musical, and that its imagery is beyond the reach of half the class, 
were valid, why had Max within the past month memorized it and 
Il Penseroso entirely? Why had two or three learned one of the 
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poems, and parts of the other? Why had nobody in the class mem- 
orized fewer than twice the number of lines required—twenty-five 
for each poem? 

She thought of the class’s eager discussion of words and 
phrases, the delight with which they discovered a language so ex- 
quisitely proportioned to idea, to emotion, and to music, that to 
alter one word was to disturb the poised balance of many. Some of 
the class comments came to mind. “If Milton had used ‘proudly’ 
instead of ‘stoutly,’ the cock would be too aristocratic and not so 
comical. When he stoutly struts, he has puffed out his chest so far 
that he can’t see over it to tell where he’s going.” . .. . “ ‘Stout- 
ly’ makes him so pompous that he is out of breath.” . .. . “The 
words themselves seem to strut along like the cock.” 

“T liked ‘his shadowy flail,’ because it suggested so much. If 
you saw it, you could not be sure whether it was a shadow or a flail, 
because it would be dark and you’d be rather far away and not dar- 
ing enough to go close.” 

“T think I liked the picture of the sun best. It is rich and royal. 
I shouldn’t like it so much, though, if I could not see the plowman 
too.” 

“You can hear the tune running in and out of those lines about 
music, but you can’t quite catch up with it.” 

The teacher re-read the “Experiment in Testing Appreciation.” 
It was thoughtful, scientific, logical. Logical. There was the flaw. 
An old bit of syllogistic nonsense floated into mind: 
Proof that gingerbread is better than heaven. 

1. Nothing is better than heaven. 
2. Gingerbread is better than nothing. 
3. Therefore, gingerbread is better than heaven. 
The experimenter had put too much faith in logic. 
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ARE TEACHERS HUMAN? 
JEANETTE M. COLLINS 


At 7:00 A.M. Mother forcibly parts Junior from enveloping 
blankets, gives him a vigorous final shake, a last suggestion con- 
cerning the superiority of the cold to the hot shower, and departs. 
Then after a grim tussle between the spirit and the flesh, Junior 
allows the former to triumph, arises, shivers beneath icy needle- 
points of water, and dons articles of apparel with more vigor than 
taste until consideration of the relative merits of the left and mid- 
dle part requires his first serious mental effort. That decision made, 
he slams cheerfully into the dining-room. 

Father behind the newspaper gives him a casual glance and ab- 
sent-minded greeting; Mother ruins the left part; Sister ignores 
him. 

‘“‘Remember—all the orange,” says Mother firmly. 

An interval of silence. 

“All the cocoa,” says Mother firmly. 

A series of audible gulps. “Napkins were made to be used,” 
says Mother firmly. 

“No, not that way—the corner only.” 

‘““Aw, heck!” from the exasperated youth. 

“Don’t let me hear you address your mother disrespectfully,” 
from the space behind the paper. 

“M’ sorry but gotta hurry.” 

“T have to hurry,” from Mother. 

“Have tuk hurry,” with appropriate action. Door slams. 

“Hey, Red!” to next-door neighbor who appears simultane- 
ously. 

“Got yer algebra done? Neither did I. Wen you gonna do it? 
Saunders’ class? Sure, she’s easy—never knows the diff. Ed Gump 
done his there all last semester an’ she never caught on. Sure she 
was readin’ poetry to ’em just like to us now an moppin’ her eyes 
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and askin’ ’em only once an’ a while to pick out a similie or sumpin 
an’ Ed said they were all marked out in the book he bought off Gus 
Travers that had it year before. It was a cinch! Long’s ya act po- 
lite and don’t try any rough stuff on her, ya can guess her line an’ 
ya'll get an ‘A’ or a ‘B’ easy.” 

“Can’t do that with Miss Semple though. Gee! She’s fierce! 
She bites the face off ya even when ya do yer darndest. She’s awful 
old, too. The both of ’em, Saunders an’ Semple, taught Dad, and 
he’s goin’ on thirty-eight, an’ Aunt Lou, an’ she’s twenty-seven.” 

“Say, that little new French teacher’s a pippin, isn’t she? She 
kids along somethin’ great, but Ma—Mother—wouldn’t let me 
take her—said she couldn’t disciplin’ worth a cent—s’ too young 
an’ friv’lous.”’ 

“Yeah, but the crowd’s all crazy about her.” 

“Sure, but they ain’t—aren’t—learning much.” 

“Nope, but’s a relief after ole S. and S., an’ next year Miss 
Taylor’ll teach whatever they’ve missed.” 

“Aw, crickets! Here’s the mines! So long—see ya ’t ’leven in 
the refectory.” 

Junior, admonished by an officer of the Student Council, 
mounts the right not the left side of the stairway (as originally se- 
lected ), unlocks his locker, chooses miscellaneous volumes from its 





depths, and at a more decorous pace approaches “Saunders” Eng- 
lish I classroom. 

A lady but slightly beyond middle years, hair a little grizzled 
about the temples, bifocals neatly adjusted, is writing upon the 
blackboard. 

“Morning,” says Junior. 

“Good morning, Richard.” Pause—turn—‘‘Always remember 
the whole greeting, Richard.” 

“Good morning,” in subdued tones from Richard, alias Junior. 

“Much better,” says Miss Saunders brightly. ‘““Now what is 
my name?” 

“Er—er,” from the dazed youth. 

“Miss Saunders—isn’t it, Richard?” archly. “Now let’s have 
the whole greeting given correctly.” 
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“Good—morning, Miss Saunders,” says Junior, grimly. 

The lady adjusts the trim linen cuffs of her high-necked black 
serge and returns her attention to the blackboard whereon she 
writes: “A metaphor is a fig—” 

“Did I hear you use a slang expression, Richard?” 

“Ma’m?” from Junior. 

“Did I not hear you say, ‘For the love of Mike,’ to Charles?” 

“Yes’m,” in subdued tones. 

‘“‘Would not some other expression be more appropriate?” 

“T dunno,” feebly. 

“T don’t know—remember your enunciation, Richard; cer- 
tainly your family must help me to overcome such slovenly forms 
of speech, and I’m sure your father will never tolerate slang.” 

“T don’t know,” resignedly. 

Giggles from the side lines. 

“Charles and David,” severely, “are you trying to be funny? 
Such laughter’s not funny—not humorous—only rude.” 

Complete silence. More writing on blackboard: 
speech which—” 

“Richard! Was it necessary to drop that pen?” 

“No’m, I’m sorry.” 

“Of course, Richard, I accept your apology but get Mr. Tucker 
to clean up immediately.” 


‘ 


‘_yre of 


“Yes’m.” 
(On the blackboard: ) ‘““—contains an implied comp—” 
Re-entrance of Richard plus Mr. Tucker. 

“Where’s the ink, mum?” 

First hour bell rings. Miss Saunders writes hurriedly: 
son between two or more objects.” 

She seats herself at the desk, adjusts her glasses, consults the 
seating chart, and records absences on study-room slips. 

“The assignment for tomorrow,” says she, “is to study all defi- 
nitions for figures of imagery as dictated and to select one of each 
type from the poem studied. These examples are to be written in 
ink upon theme paper which will be collected in class.” 

“Turn to page 214. Read, Isabel, please.” 


“‘__ari- 
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“T would that thus 
When I shall see 
The hour of death draw near to me.” 


“Explain, Marguerite.” 

“Yes, very good, dear. Now let us all think about, ‘the hour of 
death.’ How good we must all be in order to have hope. Ah, what a 
wonderful thing is hope—” 

“She’s off,” says the resurrected Junior and opens his algebra. 

“““==20” he inscribes. 

“How we all hope all our lives—” 

Then “y=20-+-4 or 24. Ans., 24.” 

The warning bell rings. He closes his algebra and turns hastily 
to page 214. 

“Yes, I’m sure we’ve all enjoyed this hour,” says Miss Saun- 
ders; “haven’t we?” 

“Yes’m,” says Junior gleefully. (Aside to Charles:) “I’m all 
through an’ everything’s proved.” 

The second bell rings. 

Miss Semple, visibly beyond middle years, is standing square- 
ly behind her classroom desk. Her arms are folded akimbo acro 
her black crepe de chine breast. Her marcel is immaculate. Her 
horn-rimmed spectacles glitter coldly in a daring ray of morning 
sunlight. 

The miscreants who enter shiveringly utter no words to one 
another, nor do they greet their directress. Nay, she desires no 
greeting. Each awestricken wretch solemnly places his unneeded 
volumes beneath his chair, places one sheet of virgin paper upon its 
arm, weights this with Harts’s History of the United States, folds 
his hands on his knees, and fixes his craven glance upon the in- 
structress. 

“No one absent,” says the latter with a glittering smile which 
far from thawing the terror-frozen hearts of her auditors seems to 
inspire even greater fear in them. 

“Hale,” says the lady (Hale is Junior’s surname), “you may 
take the chair.” 

An ill-advised onlooker who might not be quite certain as to 
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whether or not he was viewing a courtroom scene might decide not 
unwisely that the lady referred to the electric chair. 

Junior’s expression justifies such a conclusion. Nevertheless, 
he arises promptly with military precision, advances one foot al- 
ternately before the other, and arrives at the dread seat—an uncer- 
tain-backed slim-legged creation, flanked by an equally uncertain- 
legged table. 

Junior seats himself with trembling fingers, shakily paws the 
pages of the rollbook, and quakingly poises a nervous pencil above 
the names of his fellow-sufferers. 

“Well?” says the pedagogue. 

“The, the—the topic for the day is ‘Causes of the Revolu- 
tion,’” flutters Junior. 

“What revolution?” sternly. 

“American Revolution—the topic for the day is “The Causes 
of the American Revolution,” hastily from Junior. 

“James Barker will discuss commercial causes.” 

Master Barker arises and in shrill, firm tones enunciates the 
required statements. 

“Very good, Barker,” snaps the instructress. 

“Master Clay will discuss political causes.” 

Master Clay trembles, stutters, casts an anguished eye upon 
the lady, and collapses weakly into his chair. 

“Clay, do I understand that you do mot know?” “Clay— 
do I—” 

“VYes’m,” faintly. (Audible gasps of terror from flanking vic- 
tims. ) 

“Clay—you may stand!” 

(Ominous pause. ) 

“Hale, call upon someone else.” 

“Walter Reck,” faintly from Junior. Glib but nervous response 
from Reck. 

“Now Clay repeat what Reck just said. Hale, listen and re- 
cord errors!” 

“Ves’m,” faintly from Junior. Very good, Clay, very go—od, 
indeed. Inspiration under pressure eh, Clay? The more pressure, 
the more inspiration. Ten penalties, nevertheless, Clay. These 
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should place you in the authoritative position of Alfred B. Hart, 


himself, but to be sure, let’s make it fifteen.” 

“Proceed, Hale.” 

Procedure as above until the final bell. Weakly, then, the class 
totters to the door. At two feet beyond the dread threshold each 
individual accelerates his pace; at four feet he shows signs of con- 
valescence; at six feet his color returns and respiration is normal. 

At the door of the general science classroom Junior relaxes and 
enters with leisurely step. Groups of his fellows stand unconven- 
tionally about the long tables. A pleasant-faced woman is engaged 
in laughing conversation with a group of girls and boys about her 
desk. Junior joins it. 

“Lo, Miss Williams,” he sings out. 

“Howdy,” says the woman with a casual smile in his direction. 

“Gee!” says Junior. “Ya sh’d see the can o’ worms I dug yes- 
terday. ’Nough for the whole class to have two apiece to cut up.” 

“Fine!” from Miss Williams, enthusiastically. ““Where did you 
ever get so many?” 

“Out near Ten Mile Crick—er—Creek.”’ 

“What! You went away out there just for the class?” 

“Why, sure—er—surely,” responds Junior, gallantly, “it 
wasn’t no—er—any trouble ’t all.” 

“But it must have been, and we all appreciate it tremen- 
dously.” 

Embarrassed but admiring glances from Junior. 

The last bell sounds. Very quietly and unhurriedly every mem- 
ber of the class is seated and turns an expectant, confident gaze 
upon Miss Williams. 

“Tf everyone is ready,” says the teacher, “‘Marise will begin the 
discussion.” 

Marise starts and back and forth flashes question, reply, and 
courteous argument interrupted by frequent ripples of laughter or 
the quiet voice of the woman at the desk, an onlooker who neither 
disciplines, “‘squelches,” nor “weeps.” 

The second bell rings. She claps her hands. 

“You'll be late for your next class,” she admonishes. 
“Aw, gee!” says Junior, lingering, “Wish I could learn English 
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an’ history n’ everything here, Miss Williams. You’re a real teach- 
er an’ I’d know sumpin maybe.” 

Why with Miss Williams, the casual; not faithful Miss Saun- 
ders nor stentorian Miss Semple? 

The answer has been given by a well-known state commission- 
er of education in an address to a western convention: “If,” said 
she, “you find that after ten years of teaching the corners of your 
mouth turn down, that you need only two hairpins for your knob of 
hair, and you begin to fret if your collar isn’t quite starched right 
— you're not a ‘teacher’-—you’re a ‘schoolmarm’—that’s all!” 

But are not ten years of nerve-wracking effort in ill-ventilated 
overcrowded classrooms—ten years of listening to adolescent rea- 
soning, to adolescent shrill voices, to adolescent cruelty of wit— 
enough to make anyone a ‘schoolmarm’? 

Yes, if in those years we have cultivated no one except fellow- 
workers; exchanged ideas with no one but fellow-workers; en- 
joyed nothing except pink teas, conventions, and summer-school 
session§ with fellow-workers; and gone nowhere else except to ele- 
vating concerts and Shakespearian or Ibsen matinées with fellow- 
workers. If we have bought nothing to wear but serviceable blue 
serges with tailored collars, avoided face powder, eschewed movies, 
refused to understand slang, then indeed we are “schoolmarms,” 
and as such how can Junior or Junette, little human entities in a 
very human world, understand creatures removed from all things 
“of the earth—earthly,” leading an intramural scholastic existence 
as far from real life as the world from Mars. 

Can we not enjoy our elevating concerts, lectures, and conven- 
tions; appreciate our colleagues; and yet find time for friends of 
the world—worldly? Would not a little more powder, judiciously 
applied, yea, even a little rouge, a pretty as well as a suitable class- 
room gown, an occasional facial, a lemon rinse, a musical comedy, 
a hiking trip, and above all a well-preserved and constantly exer- 
cised sense of youthful humor, keep us from the horrors of school- 
marmship and make us the teacher (beautiful name with beautiful 
significance), guide, counselor, friend, and companion of little Jun- 
ior and Junette? Then, indeed, if our hair grows white, a marcel 
will make its frosty waves beautiful, and the human heart within us 
may grow tired but never old. 











THE WEARY PEDDLER’* 
MAURINE COBB 


The school-room chairs are empty now, 
The clear-eyed, heedless lads have gone 
And in the gloom you wait like some 
Spent sailor, tempest-buffeted 

And half incredulous of calm; 

Not quite alone though all have gone 
For shadowy faces linger still 

And unheard voices tease and mock— 
Even silence fails to charm 

The very walls from echoing 

That all day long you’ve wandered far 
On alien paths and strange, white roads 
And found so few to stop and buy, 

Or even view reluctantly, 

Courts of beauty and splendid things 
Tied fast in words of loveliness, 
Gorgeous, shining, kingly words, 

Little, homely, warm and kindly words 
And you must peddle them all day long, 
Must cry your wares and knock at doors 
Where gentle, soft-winged birds of beauty 
Cry and flutter wistfully. 

Did ever peddler love his pack? 

Was ever pack like this of thine? 

With word-inwoven tapestries 

Of fadeless scarlet, violet, blue, 

Of sunset fires and spring pastels; 

With magic word-winged minstrelsy 


* Dedicated to all English teachers everywhere. 
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Singing knights and fierce white deeds, 
Love and pity, Death and Birth, 
Singing too of pines and lakes 

And laughing waterfalls. 


Ah, poor, tired peddler, fumbling there 
With shining, youth-scorned wares, alone 
And comfortless—Is it so sad 

A thing to peddle dreams? 
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THE HILLEGAS SCALE AS A MEASURE OF COMPOSITION 
WORK (NASSAU COUNTY SUPPLEMENT) 

In connection with the use of the Hillegas Scale as a means of evalu- 
ating composition work the following experiment was attempted with a 
IX A group at the Hutchins Intermediate School, Detroit, Michigan. As 
a beginning teacher in intermediate work and also a beginner in the in- 
struction of English in the lower high-school grades, I was confronted 
with many problems. One of these was: Is pupil evaluation by use of a 
scale a reliable measurement of composition work? I suspected that it 
was not, that the scale put in the hands of children for checking composi- 
tion work might yield as many results as there were children making the 
examination. The object of the experiment was to determine the varia- 
tion in pupil evaluation of their own work as well as the work of others. 
This IX A group was a commercial group and had been given no special 
work in composition. In fact, their work was below the average in the 
school. 

Previous to the study, a careful review of standards of composition 
was made by the class. The scale was studied for part of a period and the 
class agreed that it would be a satisfactory standard for grading their 
own work. 

As a preparation for the lesson it should be stated that the class was 
much concerned over the fact that their articles were not appearing in 
the Star, a weekly publication of the school. The business manager of 
the paper visited the class by request and explained that perhaps the 
reason their articles were not being accepted was because they were below 
standard. This was not very graciously received and precipitated an im- 
mediate desire to examine their composition work. It was agreed that on 
a certain day they would each, during the class period, write a letter to 
Mr. Mayer, faculty adviser of the Star, setting forth in any manner they 
might desire, a criticism of the paper. There was probably ground for 
the feeling that the paper had been below par for several weeks. As the 
topic was one in which they were all interested as a group it proved a very 
satisfactory subject for letter-writing. The class for the time being forgot 
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the scale and the letters were much to the point and should have proved 
helpful to the members of the Star staff. 

The letter was written on the date the paper was sold in the school. A 
roo per cent sale was reported on this date for this room. Before the let- 
ters were written the paper was examined. The good items were pointed 
out as well as places deserving improvement. Several grammatical errors 
were cited. 

As the pupils were ready to write the teacher suggested that no names 
appear on the papers. A number was assigned each paper with a key in 
the hands of the clerk. After the letters were written each pupil evalu- 
ated his letter from the scale. At no time, however, did any name or score 
appear on the letters. Each pupil prepared a record numbered from one 
to thirty-five. He placed his score opposite his number. The papers 

TABLE I 
VARIATION OF (1) Pupit’s RATING OF His OWN PAPER 


AND (2) MEDIAN oF CLASS ESTIMATE OF SAME PAPER 











| Number | Percenrag 
« = - —————E ee —_ | — — = 
Within o-2 points on 100 i 7 23 
Within 2-7 points on 100... 19 | 04 
Within 7-12 points on 100 val 3 10 
Nn 12-17 points on 100....... | I 3 
Totals - , ee 30 100. 00 





were passed around the class allowing time for each pupil to grade and in 
turn place the ratings on the score sheet in his possession after the proper 
number. 

From these score sheets each pupil figured the median for the class 
based on his estimates. These medians were collected and tabulated. The 
class median was about 64, and go per cent of the class were within 6 
points of the common median. 

The pupils had not forgotten that there were 30 others in the class 
who had been rating their papers. In order that each pupil might know 
how he was marked by the other members of the class, score sheets num- 
bered from 1 to 35 were again prepared and passed around the class. 
Each pupil took the ratings of his paper from all the score sheets. 

The pupils then determined their own median as compiled from the 
estimates of the class on their work. These medians were compared with 
the estimated rating each pupil had given his own paper. The results are 
shown in Table I. 
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I feel that the above demonstrates the fact that the pupil is able to 
estimate very closely the character of his own composition work. Prob- 
ably in this case a fairer estimate was arrived at because the personal ele- 
ment was eliminated by the use of numbers instead of names. I also 
think that the work done by the class in this study had the value of many 
times as much work on composition of the routine nature. These children 
felt the responsibility as keenly as did the 202 judges who devised the 
scale originally. At least my own curiosity in the case is satisfied. 

ROLAND A. WELCH 


HvuTcHINS INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL 
DetrRoIT, MICHIGAN 





WRITING A BIOGRAPHY 


One of the most interesting pieces of work for the student in ad- 
vanced composition is to write a biography of someone he knows inti- 
mately—his mother; or father; or uncle; or his best friend, the pal 
whom he has known for many years, and about whom he can get certain 
facts, such as dates, places of residence, etc. The aim of such a piece of 
work should not be so much to set forth the events of the subject’s life 
for their own sake, as to show how they have been influential in forming 
his character. Because—the aim should be to reconstruct the subject on 
paper so as to vitalize him for the reader; to make the subject live in the 
reader’s mind as real a person as he lives in the writer’s mind. And the 
things that make people interesting and real are the little acts that show 
their personality and character—their inner life. The biography should 
be, therefore, a sort of character-sketch. 

This being the case, the first thing for us to do, after we have chosen 
our subject, is to study him carefully and sympathetically, and not 
hyper-critically, trying to discover two or three outstanding traits of 
character and ruling ambitions, which, we will find if we go back over 
our acquaintanceship, run though the events of his life and determine his 
action in the crises. These two or three dominant qualities—as, perhaps, 
selfishness, curiosity, procrastination, altruism, etc.—will serve as a uni- 
fying element in the biography. First, then, find out what these motiva- 
ting qualities are; characterize your subject. 

Second, collect your material. It is better to have too much than too 
little. If we have too much, our problem is to select the important de- 
tails; if too little, we must get the full significance of what we have. Our 
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tendency in the latter case is to dilute what we have. Some of our ma- 
terials for the biography will be: 


1. Ancestry; family history. From these we may discover inherited 
traits. 

2. Unusual experience having a continuous influence. If the subject once 
saw a circus, do not mention it; but if he saw it and ran away with it, that 
shows character—mention it. 

3. Acts and attitudes that reveal character. It is what a man does, or does 
not do; says, or does not say that shows the kind of man he is. By his acts we 
know him. 

4. Influences of environment and change of place. 

5. The opinions of other people. 

. His companions, friends, acquaintances—their influence on him; his 
influence on them. A man is known by the company he keeps. This includes, 
also, books; for books are our friends, and they may have a great influence for 


ov . 


good or bad in our lives. 
7. His education—at home, at school, outside of school. 
8. His recreation, sports, amusements, hobbies, travel, vacations, occupa- 
tion, and profession—all are important. 
9. His religion; his religious development. 
10. His hopes, expectations, ambitions, and plans for the future. It is what 
a man aims at that tells the kind of fellow he is, and is going to be. 


We must remember to choose, if we have a large selection (and we 
should have), only the most important details; and they should tend to 
build up a personality-structure of the subject. Events should be care- 
fully considered, and their character-motives weighed. Select only the 
vital and revealing acts and forces, subordinating or omitting the trivial, 
accidental, transitory, and commonplace. Remember that it is the things 
that one does that reflect his character better than the things that hap- 
pen to him, and over which he has little or no influence. His reaction to 
outside forces, however, reveals character. 

We should remember, then, that the aim of our biography is to inter- 
pret and reveal character by recounting interesting acts and speeches of 
the subject that we have got first hand or have heard about. And when 
the reader has finished, he should have left in his mind not only the dead 
facts about his subject, but also a vital impression of what kind of per- 


son the subject really is. 
E. P. CONKLE 


UNIVERSITY OF NortH DAKOTA 
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VITALIZING THE BOOK REPORT 

How shall we arouse the interest of the young boy or girl in the multi- 
farious aspects of life? If, as Bertrand Russell insists, the most contented 
and socially valuable individual is the one with the broadest interests, we 
must arouse in them an alert curiosity. This we are attempting to do in 
part by means of the book report. I offer the following suggestions: 

1. Early in the term I ask a dozen students to volunteer to give re- 
ports on as many newspapers as possible. The copies are brought to class, 
passed around and discussed as thoroughly as possible. I point out par- 
ticularly the editorials, letters from readers, columns of comment, foreign 
news, and events of national and local importance. 

3. A little later I have a similar lesson on periodicals; weeklies, 
monthlies, and quarterlies. A list is made of all those available in the 
school library and in the branch circulating library. Some students volun- 
teer to bring others from home or buy them for the occasion. As far as 
possible I try to have every student in the class report orally on a different 
one. I try to include as many different types as possible, from Harper’s 
Magazine to Correct Eating and Physical Culture, from the Literary 
Digest and the Bookman to Science and Invention and the Standard. I 
use this simple outline: (a) What type of periodical is it? (4) What 
various departments are included? (c) Discuss in detail one article that 
appealed to you as being particularly valuable or interesting. The maga- 
zines are passed around and everyone has a chance to look t them. I 
encourage my students to clip interesting items from the newspapers and 
post them on the bulletin board in class. These are changed every week. 
I also encourage the girls to bring reports on interesting periodicals and 
books they have read apart from the required school work. Every student 
receives extra credit for every article she brings in or every report she 
gives. 

3. Once in awhile I spend an entire period on general discussion and 
conversation. On one occasion I gave the girls a very frank criticism of 
the sort of lunches they bought and of their diet in general. I was very 
much surprised and pleased at the liveliness of the discussion that ensued. 
One student, as a result, gave the class a twelve-page report on Gulick’s 
The Efficient Life. 

4. In our school four book reports are part of the curriculum for each 
term. I permit only one to be fiction. Those who desire may correlate 
with the novel studied during the month, but I especially commend stu- 
dents who report on good fiction recently published. No matter what the 
topic assigned for book reports is, I make a special point of new books. 
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When books of travel were suggested, one of my students, a fourth term 
girl, reported on The Travel Diary of a Philosopher. When autobiogra- 
phies were suggested, one of the students made a special effort to obtain 
Janet Scudder’s Modelling My Life. 1 always have one report based on 
modern poetry. One of the best sets I have ever received was on nature. I 
had prepared a careful talk on the wonderful experiments of Henri Fabre 
in the course of which I pointed out that the world of plant life and ani- 
mal life can throw much light on the purely biological problems of human 
beings. All sorts of books on insects, birds, animals, and plant life were 
reported on. One girl even discovered Maeterlinck’s Life of the Bee 
which had entirely escaped my memory. 

I find extremely helpful, for upper grades particularly, the series of 
pamphlets issued by the American Library Association under the general 
heading of Reading with a Purpose (Chicago, 1926). These pamphlets 
embrace every field of knowledge and each contains a short, modern, 
authoritative bibliography. 

My aim, of course, is merely to arouse general interest. I felt that 
my efforts were amply repaid when my students came to me with all sorts 
of books and magazines they had picked up, and stayed after school to 
ask me questions on every topic under the sun. Education has no more 
important aims than arousing general interest and developing intelligence. 

BEATRICE S. GENN 

Watton Hicu ScHOOL 

New York CIty 
A QUOTATION GAME 

It will probably be conceded that the study of great pieces of litera- 
ture cannot be expected to leave in the average student’s mind any exten- 
sive or detailed knowledge of those pieces of literature. If any teacher 
still cherishes illusions in this respect, let him put a question or two 
about Macbeth, L’Allegro, or Locksley Hall to a high-school graduate 
who wanders back after a year or two for a casual visit. But there is a 
certain residue which a classic, well-taught, does leave in a student’s 
mind: a flavor, a desire to read that classic again in the future, a back- 
ground for the appreciation of other classics. 

That flavor, the flavor of allusiveness, pervades the well-read stu- 
dent’s reading, re-echoing in the editorials, the magazine articles, and the 
stories of current literature, the immortal phrases of the past; and even, 
though probably to a less degree, adding a distinctive tang to his con- 
versation. 
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A device of the classroom that singles out the famous lines of English 
literature and emphasizes their quoting values is the quotation game I 
have tried at the end of the semester’s work in the history of literature. 
Through the semester the students have been recording lines and phrases, 
and during reviews they are asked to bring in on slips of paper three situa- 
tions that would provide appropriate occasions for some of these quota- 
tions. The hour is taken with reading the slips and letting the class and 
the teacher note down their guess which is the most fitting quotation. 

A humorous turn is frequently given to the game when some student 
describes a situation in which the quotation he has in mind has only a 
mock-appropriateness through a play on words. 

The following are a few from a large list from Chaucer to Browning. 
Mastery of these quotations guarantees to the great majority of the class 
that when they run into these phrases in reading or conversation they 
will be gratified with a thrill of recognition. Many situations were given 
for some lines. 

SITUATION QUOTATION 
Chaucer 
A polite, well-dressed fellow. What He was a verry parfit gentil knight. 
Queen Elizabeth might have said of 
Raleigh. 
Sidney 
Johny tried hard to write a poem for Fool, look into thy heart and write. 
a valentine, in vain. 
Shakespeare 
A bird-store was destroyed by an ex- Bare, ruined choirs wher late the sweet 
plosion. birds sang. 
A forest after a fire. 
An athlete high up in the esteem of Upon what meat doth this our Caesar 
his fellows gets the “big head.” feed 
That he hath grown so great? 
Milton 
A girl stumbles, and her books fly in The cynosure of neighboring eyes. 
every direction. 
“I was detained at the office,” said Where more is meant than meets the 
hubby, whose friends had dropped ear. 
into his office for a game of poker. 
“As I was saying before....” A  O But now my oat proceeds. 
writer gets off the subject and then 
recollects himself and gets back. 
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We attend a lecture but don’t get any- 
thing out of it. 

A long line of pushing boys and girls 
in the cafeteria. 


A student gets a detention but uses 
the hour to get his next day’s les- 
sons. 


A sick man partially knows what ails 
him and worries very much. 


William Jennings Bryan 


Soviet Russia 


Some people laugh at the worst of the 
comics. 

A newly rich man refuses to associate 
with his old friends and so loses 
them. 


A woman walks down the street with 
her petticoat showing. 

Parents decide to name the expected 
baby Henry, but it’s a girl. 


A man goes north for a vacation. 

A beautiful girl lives and dies in the 
slums unknown to the world. 

A little girl, after listening to a fairy 
story one summer’s day, thinks the 
distant lowing of cattle and the 
humming of dragon-flies to be.... 


A man shooting craps and getting ev- 
ery number he calls for. 


A man proposes to a young lady 
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The hungry sheep look up and are not 
fed. 


Caroline Lyrics 


Stone walls do not a prison make 
Nor iron bars a cage. 


Pope 
A little knowledge is a dangerous 
thing; 
Drink deep or taste not the Pierian 
spring. 
Goldsmith 
Tho vanquished he could argue still. 
Ill fares the land, to hastening ills a 
prey. 
And the loud laugh that speaks the 
vacant mind. 


And all the pangs that folly pays to 
pride. 


Burns 

O wad some Pow’r th’ giftie gie us 

To see oursel’s as ithers see us. 

The best laid schemes o’ mice and 
men 

Gang aft agley. 

Far from the madding crowd. 

Full many a flower is born to blush 
unseen. 


The horns of elfland faintly blowing 


Pope 
I lisped in numbers, for (and) the 
numbers came. 


Browning 


Grow old along with me 
The best is yet to be. 
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A boy went to his father to have his Came out by that same door where in 
lesson explained, but dad couldn’t I went. 
make it clear. 


A converted drinker is being tempted Come, fill the cup, and in the fire of 


by his companions to taste liquor. spring 
Your winter-garment of repentance 
fling. 


Many of these were mere fooling, and some are wide of the mark, 
but one and all they represent the student’s attempts to meet concrete 
situations in terms of classic phraseology. Is it worth while? My reply is 
this incident: Last week a girl came to me and said, “Oh, Mr. Moe, I 
attended a lecture last night, and when the lecturer got off the subject and 
got back by saying, ‘But now my oat proceeds,’ I looked around and 


wondered how many there knew just what he meant by that. But I 
19) 


knew! Maurice W. Moe 
West Division Hic ScHoo! 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


TYPE LESSON PLANS 
II. LYRIC POETRY’ 
Selections: (A) Kipling’s “Recessional,” (B) Kilmer’s ‘Trees.’ 
Preparation 
A. “Recessional.””—Describe the British (and to some extent Ameri- 
can) belief during the 1890’s in Anglo-Saxon dominance of the world 
much like German “Kultur” and the present Noric enthusiasm. Bring in 


f 


‘white man’s burden” and bring out its suggestions. Cite the 


‘ 


the phrase 
Golden Jubilee of Queen Victoria, with its impressive demonstration of 
the might of the British Empire, as a stimulant of and outlet for, this 
feeling. Name Kipling as one of the leading Anglo-Saxon enthusiasts, 
giving as much of his history and quoting as much from his writings as 
seems necessary. Develop the meaning of recessional and its association 
with church services. Tell that this poem was written just at the close of 
the Jubilee and was taken up by the press and public so that it became 
really a hymn accompanying the retirement of the procession. 

B. “Trees.”’—Have at least one good half-tone or etching of a tree 
standing alone—elms, oaks, and pines are best for the purpose—and start 
a discussion in which different pupils may tell of especially beautiful trees 
they have seen. Make sure that a snow scene is included in the descrip- 

* Two very different poems are treated in parallel to bring out more strongly the 
principles of the procedure. 
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tions. Perhaps an attractive picture of a root system—not a mere dia- 
gram—may be found in some botany. 

Presentation—Simple rhythmical and sympathetic reading by the 
teacher while the pupils follow in their own books. 

Assignment 

A. “Recessional.”—Direct pupils to re-read poem as a whole, listen- 
ing to the sound of the lines, reading aloud if they can’t hear it mentally. 
What musical instrument’s tone does this resemble? What is the feeling 
Kipling is trying to express? What reasons for humility does the poem 
assume or imply? Suggest the use of reference books for unknown words 
and allusions. Pupils are to come with prepared questions on any points 
they cannot clear up for themselves. 

B. “Trees.”—None. 

Class Discussion 

A. “Recessional.”—Pupils’ questions first. What subordinate 
thought stands out most strongly in the first stanza? Is Kipling humble 
before men? Bring out “far-flung battle line” and “palm and pine.” 
What is the idea of the second and third stanzas? How do they differ? 
How “drunk”? Note “loose” as different from “lose.” Develop the sug- 
gestion of “Gentiles” that the British are God’s chosen people. The “Jes- 
ser breeds” are evidently subject races. The “law”—Christian morality 
or merely the social order of today? “Reeking tube” = smoking tube = 
gun. “Shard = broken piece—that is, of a shell.” Quote: “Except the 
Lord build the house they labor in vain that build it.” Have a good 
reader read while all try to get a fresh impression of the poem as a whole 

Ask why this poem of British imperialism has been and is so popular 
in America. (Sound. Universal feeling of dependence upon God. Very 
general feeling of guilt.) 

B. “Trees.’’—What is the main feeling Kilmer is trying to express? 
Help pupils to see the last couplet as the explanation of the statement in 
the first couplet rather than as a climax to which all the rest is only a 
ladder. How many pictures does Kilmer suggest in succession? Have 
some good reader read while other pupils close eyes and try to see some 
favorite tree in the different guises named. Is the movement of the verse 


appropriate to the idea and feeling? 

Memorization—Pupils should usually be allowed to choose from the 
poems read during a month a minimum, and as much more as they will, 
for memorizing. The method of memorizing such short pieces as these 
by wholes should have been learned in the elementary school. 


W. W. H. 











EDITORIAL 


“T don’t believe that I could do fifty dollars’ worth of good by 
coming to speak at the meeting,” said a leading teacher of English 





Professional in declining an invitation to address the National Coun- 

Up-keep_ _—_cil of Teachers of English a year or two ago. The fifty 
dollars would, it is true, have come out of his own pocket, but he 
could afford it; there is every reason to think that he believed what 
he said. 

Yet his view was a short-sighted one—almost myopic. 

Because we work with intangibles, immeasurables, we are liable 
to rate our own achievements too low in terms of hard cash. The 
same error on the part of administrators we condemn promptly and 
heartily. Perhaps Mr. ———— was thus underrating the importance 
of the teaching of English. 

More probably, he valued too lightly the inspiration and in- 
sight from professional association. He did not feel that he could 
get his money’s worth out of the convention, thinking only of defi- 
nite bits of information or technique he could pick up. Unless he 
had other and unusual professional stimuli he was wrong in this. 
Neglecting for the moment the “practical” help to be derived from 
a successful convention, the pleasure of the meeting, the widening 
of professional acquaintance, the resulting sense of comradeship, 
the increase of ambition to serve and to rise, and the enhanced self- 
esteem as one of the progressive members of a worthy profession- 
all these constitute a total profit quite in excess of any ordinary rail- 
road and hotel expense. 

The conclusion? That every teacher should attend the meet- 
ings of his fellows in his own district or state, and that all who can 
find the money should attend the meetings of the National Council 
of Teachers of English. The next is to be in Philadelphia, Novem- 
ber 25-27. 

Other means of maintaining professional vitality should be 
employed—treservation of the second Friday (or Saturday) eve- 
ning of each month for reading the English Journal; a moderate 
outlay for purchase or rental of late books; even a subscription for 
a good weekly or monthly journal of criticism. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 
SIXTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE NATIONAL 
COUNCIL OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 


Philadelphia, November 25-27, 1926 
Headquarters, Hotel Benjamin Franklin 





















General Topic: Revaluation and Reconstruction of English Work in the 
Light of Social Needs 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON, NOVEMBER 25 
MEETING OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 3 0’CLOCK 
THURSDAY EVENING, NOVEMBER 25 
GENERAL SESSION, 8:00 O’CLOCK 

President’s Address: English Teaching Faces the Future—STERLING 

ANDRUS LEONARD, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin 
Present Emphases in High-School English—Cuaries S. PENDLETON, 

Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee 
A Bureau of Language Research—JoHN M. Criapp, New York City 


FRIDAY MORNING, NOVEMBER 26 
JoInt MEETING WITH THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE CONGRESS OF THE 
SESQUICENTENNIAL INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION, 10:00 O’CLOCK 


Educational Hall, Sesquicentennial Grounds 


RALPH DORNFELD OWEN, presiding 
Address of Welcome—Mayor W. FREELAND KeENprICcK, President of 
the Exposition 
Responses—S. A. LEONARD, Madison, Wisconsin 
Metvit Dewey, Lake Placid, New York 
Language as a Form of Human Behavior—Epwarp Sapir, University of 
Chicago 
An International Auxiliary Language—Davip Sarnorr, Vice President, 
Radio Corporation of America 
Research in the English Language—W. A. Craicte, Oxford University 
and University of Chicago 
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FRIDAY AFTERNOON, NOVEMBER 26 
SECTION MEETINGS, 2:00 O’CLOCK 
High-School Section 
Chairman, Max J. HERZBERG, Central High School, Newark, New Jersey 
Problems in the Supervision of High-School English 
(a) A State Specialist’s View—E. B. Ricuarps, State Department of 
Education, Albany, New York 
(6) A Department Head’s View—Cuartes A. Cockayne, Spring- 
field, Massachusetts 
(c) A Teacher’s View—Mary W. Montacuge, John Marshall High 
School, Richmond, Virginia 
(d) Discussion led by A. Bess CLArk, North High School, Omaha, 
Nebraska; CARRIE BELLE STERRETT, State Department of Edu- 
cation, Austin, Texas 


College Section 
Chairman, CHARLES C. FRIEs, University of Michigan 
Secretary, LEo L. RocKWELL, Bucknell College 
The Work of the College Section of the National Council (15 minutes) — 
CHAIRMAN 
The Nature and Function of Graduate Work in English— 
PROFESSOR Kart Younc, Yale University 
PROFESSOR GORDON H. GEROULD, Princeton University 
The English Work of the Freshman Year— 
PROFESSOR HARRISON R. STEEVES, Columbia University 
PRESIDENT FRANK AYDELOTTE, Swarthmore College 


Elementary School Section 

Chairman, C. C. Certatn, University of North Carolina 

Making the Winnetka Reading List—Maset VocEL, Research Depart- 
ment, Public Schools 

Is the Winnetka List Satisfactory?—Speaker to be supplied 

Children’s Choice of Poetry—-MrriaM BLANTON HuBERr, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University 

Children’s Reading: A Summary—FLorENCE BAMBERGER, Johns Hop- 

kins University 
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FRIDAY EVENING, NOVEMBER 26 


Joint Dinner of the National Council of Teachers of English and the 
English Language Congress of the Sesquicentennial 


Hotel Benjamin Franklin, 7:00 o’clock 


SATURDAY MoRNING, NOVEMBER 27 


SECTION MEETING, 10:00 O’CLOCK 
High-School Section 


Chairman, OLIvE Ery Hart, South Philadelphia High School for Girls 


School Publications—Hattre Hawtey, High School of Commerce, 
Worcester, Massachusetts 

Inter-School Correspondence—A. L. Scuarer, Assistant Director, Junior 
Red Cross, Washington, D.C. 

Socializing Our English Work—Atice Louise Marsu, Southwestern 
High School, Detroit, Michigan 

Discussion led by Er1zaBeTH H. BAKeEr, Oak Cliff High School, Dallas, 
Texas; C. T. Locan, State Teachers College, Harrisburg, Virginia; 
Mitton SmitH, Horace Mann School, Columbia University 


Joint College and Normal-School Section 


Professional Subject-Matter in First-Year Teacher Training—ALLANn 
Axssott, Teachers College, Columbia, University 

Fundamentals for English Teachers—E. A. Cross, Colorado State 
Teachers College, Greeley 

The Minnesota Study of Teachers’ Preparation—REWEy BELLE INGLIs, 
University of Minnesota 


Junior High School Section 
Chairman, Dora V. Sm1tH, University of Minnesota 


Revision of the Curriculum in the Light of Social Needs: A Symposium 
led by Dr. T. W. Gosttnc, Superintendent of Schools, Madison, 
Wisconsin; Wiis L. Unt, University of Wisconsin; Mrs. MAry 
E. Lowe, East High School, Denver, Colorado; HELEN V. RUHLEN, 
Audubon Junior High School, Cleveland, Ohio; Jessre Du VAL 

Myers, Holmes Junior High School, Philadelphia 
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SATURDAY AFTERNOON, NOVEMBER 27 


Joint SESSION WITH THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE CONGRESS OF THE 
SESQUICENTENNIAL EXPOSITION, 2:00 0’CLOCK 


The Middle Border—Hamlin Garlin 


Groups or individuals who have important motions or resolutions to 
offer are urged to send them at once to the executive office of the Council, 
506 West Sixty-ninth Street, Chicago, in order that they may be dupli- 
cated and put into the hands of the directors for study before their meet- 
ing Thanksgiving afternoon. Presidents of affiliated local associations 
should send to the executive office not later than October 30 the names of 
the directors representing them, even if these directors cannot go to 
Philadelphia. Local secretaries and others should see to it that their 
presidents attend to this duty. 

The program appears to be a notable one—probably the strongest 
the Council has ever presented. One meeting will be on the grounds of 
the Sesquicentennial, which continues until December 1. 

The preliminary correspondence indicates that the attendance will 
be larger than usual. 

The railroad rates are badly complicated. All the passenger associa- 
tions except the Western, Southwestern, and Trans-Continental (Pacific 
Coast region) have open rates of one and one-half fare. Members coming 
from these western territories should purchase tickets to the nearest point 
in Central Passenger Association limits (in most cases Chicago or St. 
Louis) and from there buy round-trip tickets to Philadelphia on account 
of the Sesquicentennial. No certificates are required. In New England 
tickets are on sale on Tuesday only. All previous announcements con- 
cerning fares are hereby cancelled. The announcement in the June 
Journal, though based upon inquiry, was in error. 





SUMMER MEETING OF THE NEW ENGLAND ASSOCIATION 
OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 


More than five hundred members of the New England Association of 
Teachers of English gathered at the New Lecture Hall at Harvard Uni- 
versity on the afternoon of August 6 for the third annual summer meeting. 

The president of the Association, Mr. Roy Davis of Boston Univer- 
sity, College of Business Administration, served as chairman. Mr. How- 
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ard H. Palmer of San Bernardino High School (Cal.), and Mr. John 
Merrill of the Francis W. Parker School (Chicago), both members of 
Mr. Charles Swain Thomas’ class at the Harvard Summer School, dis- 
cussed phases of the drama in school work. 

Mr. Merrill in a talk on the dramatic instinct in school work, 
stressed its universality and how important it is that this love of play 
should be incorporated into the school plan as an aid in the development 
of the child. 

Mr. Merrill briefly outlined the work, as carried on in the school in 
which he has charge of the drama, beginning with the first grade and 
continuing through the senior high school. He stressed the importance of 
drawing upon the classics for play material. The emphasis, he thought, 
should be on the academic; the technique of play presentation a by- 
product. That the average child is intensely interested in the drama is 
evidenced by the numbers that flock to the movies. This interest can be 
carried over to work in the drama. 

The drama club, Mr. Merrill believes, does not adequately meet the 
need, for it includes in its membership only the gifted or those especially 
interested. All students should have a chance to take part in a splendid 
drama. Several performances and double casts make possible a more gen- 
eral student participation. 

In an address entitled “Suggestions for a Social Survey of the Liter- 
ary Slum,” the Reverend Samuel McChord Crothers of Cambridge pre- 
sented in a humorous manner the conditions and needs of literature today. 





ARMISTICE DAY MATERIALS 


The International Relations Committee of the National Council is 
preparing lists of selections (with sources and addresses) for Armistice 
Day programs. This material will be varied in character, but most of it 
will probably be suitable for junior high schools. Address requests to the 
chairman of the committee, Miss E. Estelle Downing, Michigan State 
Normal College, Ypsilanti, Michigan. 





THE PERIODICALS 

Chicago: An Obituary. Samuel Putnam. The American Mercury, 
August, 1926. At two periods of her history Chicago was almost—or 
quite—the literary capital of the States. In the period 1892 to 1902 arose 
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Henry B. Fuller, the World’s Fair (with Harriet Monroe as the author 
of the commemorative ode), the University of Chicago, and the stop-over 
school of the first bad boys of American fiction. Among the latter were 
Dreiser, Frank Norris, Finley Peter Dunne, Ernest Poole, Emerson 
Hough, George Ade, and Upton Sinclair. Then came a period of fecunda- 
tion until Harriet Monroe broke the spell with the inauguration of Poetry 
in 1912 and Margaret Anderson founded the Little Review in 1913. 
Sandburg, Masters, Anderson, and Lindsey began to speak in authentic 
tones and the renaissance was on. To the charmed circle were soon added 
Bodenheim, Hecht, Dell, Cook, Kreymborg, Starrett, and Powys. Then 
came the war and dissolution. Now, with the solitary exception of Sand- 
burg, Chicago is a literary cactus desert. New York has taken her toll. 

Ambrose Bierce: The Grey Wolf of American Letters. Leroy J 
Nations. The South Atlantic Quarterly, July, 1926. A rounded, compact 
summary of “Bitter” Bierce, the man, the humorist, poet, aphorist, and 
story-teller. His versatile, composite mind was admired by such divers 
people as Edwin Markham, Bill Nye, Gladstone, Gertrude Atherton, 
George Sterling, William Randolph Hearst, and H. L. Mencken. Born in 
the backwoods of Ohio in 1842, he became, successively, major in the 
Confederate Army, editor in San Francisco and London, and finally cor- 
dially hated satirical columnist for Hearst’s San Francisco Sunday Exam- 
iner and Washington (D.C.) American. He will live through his short 
stories. They are comparable to those of Crane, Tolstoi, and Poe. His 
death, like his life, remains an enigma. He entered Mexico to join Villa 
and mysteriously dropped from the world. 

The Tributary Theater. Edith J. R. Isaacs. The Theater Arts 
Monthly, September, 1926. The New York Theater fell below its own 
level the past season, and the experimental theaters suffered the season’s 
unsuccess. The two exceptions are the American Laboratory Theater and 
the Neighborhood Playhouse. Europe’s dramatic power has dwindled at 
the sources. Broadway is scouting for new life. The hour of the Little 
Theater has struck. Can it rise to the occasion and create fifty Little 
Theaters equal to the Dallas Little Theater directed by Oliver Hinsdell 
and the Cleveland Playhouse headed by Frederic McConnell? Possibly, 
if the movement learns well enough that “No Little Theater is better than 
its direction” and “The business of the theater is a part of the life of the 
theater,” and if it vigorously fights down the vicious influence of profes- 


? 


sional “uplift.” Most important of all, it must show its audience plays 


which relate vital personal experience. 
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William Hickey. By Maurice Amos. The London Mercury, August, 
1926. The coterie of enthusiasts surrounding the literary body of the 
inimitable William Hickey, pagan, Hedonist, and diarist par excellence, 
is numerically puny but full of the gusto of his splendid days. No other 
man could so bewitch his fellow-creatures with the certainty that the 
present moment was singularly opportune for a half holiday of dancing, 
dining, singing, a party, a cruise, a tour, a love affair, or prolonged and 
profound potations. After sixty years of this he retired to the quiet of 
his study and wrote the Memoirs of William Hickey. They are worthy of 
a place on the classic shelf with Pepys and St. Simons. How long must 
they wait for it? 

Lew Sarett to Ben Field. Overland Monthly, August, 1926. A per- 
sonal letter from the author of The Box of God to the donor of the prize 
won by the poet’s Angelique. Money received as prizes or for poems he 
particularly loves is too precious to go into material things so it is in- 
vested in books, paintings, and gear for his life out of doors. His first 
royalty check, $120, from Henry Holt, bought one of Schultz’s (the 
Blackfoot Indian painter) landscapes of the Rockies. Sweetwater Range 
became a de luxe edition of George Catlin, and $300.00 received for the 
Box of God he invested in his newly arrived baby boy. In this way his 
brain children achieve for him a kind of second immortality. 

Harriet Beecher Stowe and the Universal Backdrop. By Lorine Pru- 
ette. The Bookman, September, 1926. Harriet Beecher Stowe, a “funny 
little woman who had made so strange a hit” with Uncle Tom’s Cabin, 
is an unusual example of the success of “masochistic tendencies” in litera- 
ture. Her one book is a triumph of the unwholesome and proves how 
much people enjoy suffering—provided the suffering can always be ended 
by closing the covers of a book. As a leader of the cult of tears and breast 
beating it is fitting that her bust should rise in the Hall of Fame only a 
few yards from the enigmatic mask of Poe. Little Eva and Annabel Lee 
are own sisters at last! 

The Enemies of Talk. J. B. Priestley. The Bookman, September, 
1926. There is a prospective talker in all of us—not a Coleridge, perhaps, 
entitled by the assent of his fellows “to speak on till Doomsday” nor a 
Wilde with a mesmeric conversational sweep, but still stout adherents of 
Dr. Johnson and his glorious pronouncement that “Whoever thinks of 
going to bed before twelve o’clock is a scoundrel.” Egoists and frustrated 
authors are among the monopolists, with retired politicians, young men 
just out of college, mothers of marvelous children, the successful and 
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complacent, the failures, and the grief mongers. Added to these are the 
cheating talkers of pretended communication, the stupid, and the over- 
sensitive intelligent. Yet in spite of these legions, talk lives and blossoms 
gigantically here and there until it tangles the moon in its leafage. 

Some suggestions on Play Producing. Dorothea M. Melden. The 
University High School Journal, The University of California, Oakland, 
June, 1926. The Little Theater has popularized the one-act play. For 
high-school people it has advantages over the long play: more students 
participate in the evening’s program; inexperienced actors may be given 
a “work-out” in minor parts without endangering the success of the 
evening’s performance; with fewer lines there is less fatigue and nervous 
strain for the students. Casting the play can and should be done with the 
aid of a student committee. 

Indian Songs and English Verse. Hartley Alexander. American 
Speech, August, 1926. American literature is fettered because we, as 
aliens in a strange land, have not yet accustomed ourselves to the raw 
materials about us. The literature, particularly the poetry of the Indian, 
is an untouched lode of clear gold ready for the artist’s hand. With the 
exception of Hiawatha no genuine attempt has been made to record even 
this raw stuff out of which literature may later be formed. Indian song is 
traditional but without conscious theory. Further, it is purposeful. The 
Indian sang to get results: to change the weather, to bring game, love, 
rain, or courage. To him it is the singing and not the act of listening that 
counts. 





OUR OWN WHO’S WHO 

Barrett H. Clark is well known as a writer and critic who has given 
intensive study to the European drama. He has translated or edited a 
large number of plays from the Spanish and French. Among his note- 
worthy published studies are: Eugene O’ Neill (a late critical biography), 
A Study of the Modern Drama, European Theories of the Drama, Con- 
temporary French Dramatists, and How to Produce Amateur Plays. He 
is associate editor of The Drama. 

H. W. James is the director of the School of Education of Alabama 
College. He has had experience in the secondary field and in a teacher’s 
college, and while studying at the University of Iowa served as head of 
the department of visual service. He was also a member of Dr. Freeman’s 
committee whose report, Visual Education, was contributed under the 
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provisions of the Commonwealth Fund. His undergraduate work was 
completed at the Kansas State Teachers College of Emporia and he holds 
a Doctor’s degree from the School of Education of the State University 
of Iowa. A recent article of his, “The Dalton Plan Tested in College,” 
appeared in the April issue of the School Review. 

Jeanette M. Collins has been an elementary school teacher and in- 
structor in English in the secondary system of Toledo, Ohio. She gradu- 
ated from Radcliffe in 1913 and subsequently did advanced work at 
Columbia, Leland Stanford, and the University of California. At present 
she is enrolled in the Harvard Graduate School “preparing to become a 
more efficient classroom teacher.” 

Edward Harlan Webster has had wide experience and a varied career 
in the public schools since his graduation from the Washington (D.C.) 
Normal School and Bowdoin College. He followed his early training by 
obtaining his Master’s degree at Columbia and studying English litera- 
ture at Oxford, England. He taught in the elementary and secondary 
schools of Brooklyn and subsequently became director of English of the 
Junior High Schools of Springfield, Massachusetts. More recently he has 
lectured in the summer sessions of Teachers College, Columbia, served as 
director of English in the Cleveland School of Education and chairman 
of the Division of English of Senior Teachers College of Western Reserve 
University. At present he is professor of English at Central Michigan 
Normal College. He is author of English for Business and Effective Eng- 
lish Expression; also co-author with Dora V. Smith of Teaching English 
in the Junior High School, published in October by the World Book 
Company. 

Cornelia R. Trowbridge is a graduate of Smith College and holds a 
Master’s degree from Columbia. Her formal education has been supple- 
mented by extensive travel abroad and much classroom teaching. At 
present she is one of the English faculty of George Washington High 
School, New York City. 

Helen Fern Daringer has been connected with the Lincoln School of 
Teachers College, Columbia. 

Maurine Cobb has been head of the English Department in the La- 
Moille Community High School since her graduation from the University 
of Chicago. She has now returned to her Alma Mater for graduate study 
toward her Master’s degree. 











REVIEWS 


IN THE RIGHT DIRECTION 


E. A. Cross, in his Fundamentals in English,’ has written the first 

* Fundamentals in English. By E. A. Cross. New York: The Macmillan Co., 
1926. Pp. 525. $2.00. 
text of a type that has been sorely needed. Perhaps the book might better 
have been christened Grammar for Teachers, for that is just what it is. 
It differs from an ordinary grammar in (1) its insistence upon the histori- 
cal perspective, (2) its reiteration that correctness is a matter of custom 
rather than of rule, and (3) its inclusion of some good advice concerning 
the teaching of grammar; and these three features are essential to a satis- 
factory teacher’s grammar. Incidentally the constant references to the 
highest authorities—most of them unknown to the majority of teachers— 
open the way for as thorough investigation as the student cares to make. 

It must be admitted that in the judgment of the reviewer, who used 
the book with a class of elementary teachers in summer school, that Mr. 
Cross has somewhat overdone the historical emphasis at the expense of a 
full and definite description of our grammar as it now is. Some of the 
history—e.g., the five classes of irregular verbs—is positively irrelevant, 
but most of the excess would be interesting if it did not take space from 
something more essential. The treatment of the parts of speech before the 
parts of the sentence seems unfortunate, too, and some useless classifica- 
tions of pronouns and adverbs have been allowed to persist. 

The pedagogical advice is on the whole quite sound, sensible minima 
being proposed and the necessity of habit being duly emphasized. There 
are occasional lapses in details—e.g., the statement that the only point 
to teach in connection with adjectives is comparison and no redeeming 
remark under adverbs—and nowhere such brilliancy of statement as 
marks C. H. Ward’s work. 

Mr. Cross’s book may not prove a popular text for use in normal 
schools, and teachers may need to have in addition to it some detailed 
references, such as Kittredge and Farley’s Advanced Grammar, but for 
the majority who have had a thorough elementary course of the tradition- 
al dogmatic style it should open a door into the region of real scholarship. 
Let us hope they will pass on through to enjoy Jespersen, Sweet, and 
their peers. 

W. W. H. 































































BOOK NOTICES 


{Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere] 


LITERATURE AND GENERAL 


The Silver Spoon. By John Galsworthy. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 

1926. $2.00. 

Mr. Galsworthy pursues the Forsyte family with a pertinacity which in any 
other man would be vengeful. Old Soames Forsyte in particular is periodically resur- 
rected for some excruciating social torture. The formula here is excellent but un- 
varied. Once more scandal, as in the White Monkey, breaks about Soames, Michael, 
and Fleur. There is a libel suit and Fleur wins a losing victory in the struggle against 
society. Perhaps it is sufficient to say that the high satiric level of the great Forsyte 
Saga is maintained throughout this journey over familiar ground with old friends. 
Eugene O'Neil. By Barrett H. Clark. New York: Robert M. McBride & Co., 

1926. Pp. 110. $1.00. 

A searching, sympathetic portrait and criticism of our only adult, American 
dramatist. The keynote is discriminating interpretation, probing finely for the residue 
of artistic drama, intensified, creative, living. O’Neil’s laborious, awkward strides 
from the crude verses of his reporter days to the pregnancy of The Moon of the 
Caribbees, the prescience of The Emperor Jones, the mature romanticism of Ponce 
de Leon, the satiric thrust of Marco’s Millions, and the high symbolism of The Great 
God Brown are illuminated with penetrating comment. There is a complete list of 
plays and a full bibliography. 

Two or Three Graces. By Aldous Huxley. London: Chatto and Windus, 1926. 

Pp. 272. 7s. 6d. 

The simple mentality which sees clearly divided black and white, good and 
evil, in every human relationship will enjoy the wholesome modern analysis of 
Grace Peddley very little. There is scarcely enough of Mr. Hyde in the dual—or 
triple—study of her love life, first, as the conventionally respectable wife and mother, 
then chance playfellow of a shallow artist in an ultra-modern circle, and, last, grown 
woman, burned by the abiding fire of a hopeless passion. Huxley’s art—and there are 
few Englishmen of intelligence so talented—lies in his sympathetic detachment. He 
does not judge, editorially or by implication; his business as an artist is to interpret. 
The Genesis of the World War. By Harry Elmer Barnes. New York: Alfred 

A. Knopf, 1926. Pp. 750. $3.00. 

The naive citizenry who still believe that America fought “the war to end war” 
and “to make the world safe for democracy” will find the sifted facts of Mr. Barnes’ 
book like a dash of glacial water. It was, Mr. Barnes insists, France and Russia in 
the persons of Poincaré and Izvolski who planned the world-war—not Germany and 
Austria. France acted for the recovery of Alsace-Lorraine, and Russia for the Straits 
and an outlet to the southern seas. The allied propaganda is seen as a complex issue 
of misstatement, evasion, omission, and calculated falsehood behind which the diplo- 
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mats plotted against the peace of Europe. America was “used” by an astute allied 

diplomacy which despised us. 

East of Mansion House. By Thomas Burke. New York: George H. Doran 
Co., 1926. Pp. 270. $2.00. 

Such stories of London’s Chinatown as only the author of Limehouse Nights 
has given us. Color and warmth are here, the exotic oriental bloom of Ah Lum’s in- 
dispensable life illusion and the mystic symbolism of the little hunchback, Chan Lee; 
withal there is a sparseness and a pungency of line and figure which creates character 
and marks the artist above the craftsman. 

Spanish Bayonet. By Stephen Vincent Benét. New York: George H. Doran 
Co., 1926. Pp. 268. 

A moving tale of the old Spanish Florida with her polyglot, half-savage habitants 
drawn from the lowest quarter of the semicivilized world. Intrigue weaves sinuously 
with Andrew Beard, simple, straightforward New York colonial, through the palms, 
into the creeping, semitropical night. Romance blooms with Sparta Gentian, exotic 
Carmen flower, languishes with the dominance of her clandestine lover, Mr. Cave, 
and is blotted out with the flames of a midnight plantation insurrection. In the end 
young Alexander Beard sails home alone to join the rebels and beat King George. 
The Scamp. By Virgil Markham. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1926. Pp. 

372. $2.25. 

Of highwaymen, buried treasure, plots cleanly foiled in the nick of time by 
breakneck daring, of murder, mystery, and the chase, with just a trace of romance. 
It is a “sublimated dime novel” of the Shropshire country in the days of George I, 
likely to be enjoyed by lovers of Treasure Island—all boys, and many others 
The Lamplighter. The Dickens One-Act Play and Short Story. Preface by 

William Lyon Phelps. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1926. Pp. 83. 

$1.25. 

Dickens the playwright and actor, as well as the story-teller, appear in this 
broad farce and the accompanying short story which he made from it. The play is 
excellent material for school and amateur players, and the inclusion of the two treat- 
ments in a single volume invites comparative study by Dickens students. 

The Romany Stain. By Christopher Morley. Illustrated with pen drawings by 
Walter Jack Duncan. Garden City, New York: Doubleday, Page & Co., 
1926. Pp. 27 
Clever skits and neatly etched table talk woven out of Morley’s buoyant days in 

France. A glimpse of family life, a bit of philosophy or charming literary allusion, 

honest, thoughtful comments on the manners and virtues of the people, illustrated 

with the truest of pen drawings—these are a gift for the returned traveler, for him 
who hopes to wander, and for those who only yearn. 


The Standard of American Speech and Other Papers. By Fred Newton Scott. 

New York: Allyn and Bacon, 1926. Pp. 345. 

Two dozen dignified yet interesting papers upon topics of especial interest to 
teachers of English, but the majority not directly pedagogical. Even in the polemical 
articles the shrewd, tolerant smile of the author shines through. Several of these com- 
positions first appeared in the English Journal, where they called forth a very unusu- 
al amount of favorable comment—Poetry in a Commercial Age perhaps most of all. 
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The Writings and Life of George Meredith. A Centenary Study by Mary 
Sturge Gretton. Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard University Press, 
1926. Pp. 250. 

Little of his life as a man and much compactly written and finely felt critical 
comment is here. Priestley’s recent sound monograph is in the same category but 
perhaps because of the present author’s long and intimate friendship she has risen - 
above the routine critic’s chair. The treatment is chronological, a chapter to one or 
two of Meredith’s works. 


A Study in Smollett, Chiefly “Peregrine Pickle.” With a Complete Collation of 
the First and Second Editions by Howard Swazey Buck. New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1925. Pp. 216. $3.00. 

A well-written doctor’s thesis with human interest and some literary charm de- 
serves comment. In addition to Peregrine Pickle there is some attention given The 
Memoirs of a Lady of Quality and Smollett’s quarrels. 

Fielding the Novelist. A Study in Literary Reputation. By Frederic T. Blanch- 
ard. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1926. Pp. 654. $6.00. 

A comprehensive study of the work and position of the novelist. He is presented 
as the product of the middle strata of the intellect of his day and age—a wholesome, 
sentimental realist who has profoundly affected the development of literature, both 
critical and constructive. His influence upon the modern English novel is basic. 
The Mind of John Keats. By Clarence Dewitt Thorpe. New York: Oxford 

University Press, American Branch, 1926. Pp. 209. 

A finely textured analysis of the poetic mind of Keats with stress exclusively on 
his thought life. This contribution admirably joins with Amy Lowell’s detailed biog- 
raphy to make possible a unified interpretation of both the man and the poet. 
Abstracts of Theses. The University of Chicago Humanistic Series, Voulme IT. 

Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1926. Pp. 504. 

Doctor’s theses from the schools of Literature and Arts, Commerce and Admin- 
istration, Social Science Administration, and the Divinity School. Among the theses 
from the Department of Education is a very bare presentation of Cavin’s noteworthy 
investigation A Study of American Poems by Means of Standardized Tests for the 
Purpose of Grading Such Selections for School Use. 

U.S.: A Study in Democracy. By H. E. Buchholz. Baltimore: Warwick and 
York, Inc., 1926. Pp. 400. 

The pathological condition of democracy in the world today indicates some lit- 
tle inaccuracy in a popular slogan of the Great War. Mr. Buchholz bases this clear- 
cut call for a critical, unbiased study of our own political ills on much evidence that 
America suffers from a travesty of democratic government. His remedy is less fed- 
eral regulation and interference with state and local option—and no more amend- 
ments! In this way America may become safe for democracy. 


TEACHING 
Methods of Study. By Claude C. Crawford. Published by the Author, Claude 
C. Crawford, University of Idaho, Moscow, Idaho. Pp. 163. 


An attack on the problem of “How to Study” which emphasizes the actual ways 
of doing definite school tasks rather than principle and theory. The methods in- 
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cluded are classified, arranged in outline form and interpreted in psychological terms. 
The book is adapted to secondary or college use, either as a text or teacher’s manual. 
Educating for Responsibility. The Dalton Laboratory Plan in a Secondary 

School. By Members of the Faculty of the South Philadelphia High 

School for Girls. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1926. Pp. 310. 

Not the usual finely spun theory we expect in books on pedagogy, but the actual 
concrete procedure this interesting faculty group has followed in adapting the Dalton 
plan to their special situation. The chapter treatments of administration and of indi- 
vidual subjects were written by the heads of departments under whom the work was 
carried out. The book is an invaluable manual for all those who plan individual in- 
struction of any kind. 

Children’s Interests in Reading. By A. M. Jordan. Chapel Hill, N.C.: The 

University of North Carolina Press, 1926. Pp. 103. $1.50. 

Fifteen hundred secondary boys and girls and twenty-five thousand books were 
concerned in the census of children’s reading interests reported here. Well-arranged 
tables and a final chapter on the interpretation of children’s interests make this study 
a valuable addition to the literature on reading. 

A Milton Handbook. By James Holly Hanford. New York: F. S. Crofts & 

Co., 1926. Pp. 304. 

A concise, authoritative résumé of the pertinent facts of the great Puritan’s life 
and works. It is comparable to the standard Shakespeare and Chaucer handbooks. 
An excellent feature is the insertion of Milton’s own statements or those of his friends 
and acquaintances in place of the usual biography. 

The Work of the College Entrance Examination Board—1go1-1926. Boston: 

Ginn & Co., 1926. Pp. 300. 

A favorable official statement from several viewpoints of the origin, achieve- 
ments, and aims of the College Entrance Examination Board. A vigorous defense 
against the trenchant attacks made upon the whole examination idea is included in 
the papers. 

Curriculum Investigations. By Franklin Bobbitt and Others. Chicago: The 

University of Chicago. 

A broad series of studies ranging from such fundamental problems as the author 
has dealt with extensively elsewhere to the social problems of the labor group and 
the placement of poems in the grades. Each chapter is the work of a separate investi- 
gator acting under the general direction of Dr. Bobbitt. 

History in English Words. By Owen Barfield. With an Introduction by George 

Phillip Krapp. New York: George H. Doran Co., 1926. Pp. 223. $1.50. 

A readable, semipopular treatment of English philology suitable for the high- 
school, junior-college, or general reader. Suggestions centered around words such as 
the Greek elektron, the French dandelion and pansy, the Latin premium, and the 
Celtic bard and bog indicate the appeal of the selections. There is a bibliography and 
an adequate index. 

Concerning Parents: A Symposium on Present Day Parenthood. New York: 

The New Republic, Inc., 1926. Pp. 284. $1.00. 

These stimulating, modern papers on the vocation of parenthood clear away 
much of the débris with which the minds of most of us of the older generation are 
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cluttered and mark out a program of development for the immediate future. All who 

deal with children or parents will gain by contact with this body of expert opinion 

brought together by the Child Study Association of America. 

Fifty English Classics Briefly Outlined. Revised edition. By Melvin Hix. 
New York: Noble and Noble, 1925. Pp. 300. 

These outlines, provided for those whose library facilities are inadequate, follow 
a uniform organization: introductory notes, including biographical data, characters, 
plot, critical comments from authorities, and style. The manner is formal and con- 
servative. Shakespearean drama, Victorian fiction, and poetry predominate, with a 
small section devoted to miscellaneous essays. 

New Dialogues and Plays. Adapted from the popular works of well-known 
authors by Binney Gunnison. New York: Noble and Noble, 1926. Pp. 
246. $2.50. 

Schools with a need for melodramatic entertainment will find this collection 
replete with many of the old favorites from Doyle, Alcott, and Mrs. Oliphant. Com- 
munities that admire “The Blue and the Gray” will enjoy the selections. They are 
arranged in three orders of difficulty. 

A Chapter in the Early Life of Shakespeare. Polesworth in Arden. By Arthur 
Gray. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1926. Pp. 123. 

A resifting of the evidence from the plays and late sources which explains the 
early life of Shakespeare and his preparation for the business of a playwright. The 
treatment is unfriendly to the Stratford legend. 

The Subject Index to Periodicals, 1922. I—Language and Literature. II— 
Modern European. London: Messrs. Grafton & Co., 51 Great Russell 
St., W.C. 1, 1925. Pp. 74. 

This index covers modern European languages and literature. 

The Subject Index to Periodicals 1922. G. Fine Arts and Archaeology. Lon- 
don: Grafton & Co., 51 Great Russell St., W.C. 1, London, England. 
Modern Methods in High School Teaching. By Harl R. Douglass. Boston: 

Houghton Mifflin Co., 1926. Pp. 544. $2.25. 

The inclusion of the latest ideas and scientific data marks the summary of tech- 
nique and principle covered in this statement of established secondary procedure. 
There is an important chapter on “New Ideas in Written Examinations.” 


READINGS AND TEXTS 


Essays Old and New. Edited by Essie Chamberlain. New York: Harcourt, 

Brace and Company, 1926. Pp. 324. 

The forty-one authors represented were chosen upon the basis of a questionnaire 
answered by a large number of representative teachers; the editor herself chose the 
specific essays. The result is an astonishing variety of material, ranging from Bacon, 
Emerson, and Thoreau to Heywood Broun, Leacock, and Christopher Morley. Old 
favorites rub elbows with selections new to the classroom. Most of the essays seem 
neither too childish nor too difficult for ordinary high-school seniors, but a few heav- 
ier ones have been included for the benefit of especially able pupils. The introduction 
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is wholesome and of moderate length. For those who want such helps there are satis- 
factory “Questions and Answers” and “Subjects for Composition” after each essay. 
Types of Poetry. By Jacob Zeitlin and Clarissa Rinaker. New York: The 

Macmillan Co., 1926. Pp. 1045. 

A thoroughgoing, exhaustive collection of the types of English poetry (including 
American) from the earliest examples to contemporary literature. The variety of 
types runs the gamut from the ballad through the ode to vers de société, humorous 
and nonsense verse. The examples under each division are preceded by a succinct 
introductory statement. 

Selections from the Prose Works of Ralph Waldo Emerson. Edited with intro- 

duction and Notes by Bliss Perry. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1926. 

Pp. 380. $1.00. 

Superior selection and editing. Many of the familiar essays are here: Nature, 
The American Scholar, Self-Reliance, and Compensation. Sketches, too, equally fine, 
but not so well known: Coleridge, Carlyle, and Henry D. Thoreau, and a few sig- 
nificant letters. It is a well-balanced book for the general library, the Emersonian, 
and the student of American letters. 

Two Years Before the Mast. By Richard Henry Dana. Edited by 

Fuess. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1926. Pp. 456. $1.00. 

Well printed and annotated, with a good introduction. 


Claude M 


Jane Eyre. By Charlotte Bronte. With an introduction by Margaret Ball. New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1926. Pp. 543. $1.00. 


Little Women. By Louisa M. Alcott. With an Introduction by Katherine 
Morse. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1926. Pp. 535. $1.00. 
An excellent format given to the most popular book for girls. 


Plays. By Richard Brinsley Sheridan. Edited with an Introduction by Clayton 

Hamilton. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1926. Pp. 339. $1.00. 

Five well printed, briefly annotated plays: The Rivals, St. Patrick’s Day, The 
Duenna, The School for Scandal, and The Critic. 

Famous English Books. By Amy Cruse. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 

1926. Pp. 283. $2.00 net. 

This adaptation of the author’s English Literature Through the Ages follows the 
same plan of “telling the story of English literature through the stories of individual 
books.” The twenty-five classics cover the field from Beowulf through Shakespeare’s 
plays, Paradise Lost, and Johnson’s Dictionary to Vanity Fair, David Copperfield, 
and the Jdylls of the King. There are twenty illustrations of great literary figures. 
Biographia Literaria. By Samuel Taylor Coleridge. Edited with an Introduc- 

tion by John Metcalf. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1926. Pp. 393. 

$1.00. 

Some of the best of Coleridge’s voluminous prose work, these biographical 
sketches are too little known. They contain the keys to the great poet’s literary life 
and opinions. The editor has, with few exceptions, retained Coleridge’s own notes of 
the first and second editions, 
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The Riverside College Classics 


* ++ Latest Issue + * - 


Selections from the Prose Works of 


RALPH WALDO EMERSON 


Edited with introductions and notes 
By BLISS PERRY 


Francis Lee Higginson, Professor of English Literature 
Harvard University 


HIS volume, designed for use in college survey courses in English, is planned 

for the student who wishes primarily to attain a clear conception of the growth 
of Emerson’s mind, of his ideas about human life, and of the qualities of his prose 
style. The selections, which are presented in chronological order, adequately rep- 
resent the First and Second Series of Essays, Representative Men, and The Conduct 
of Life. To exhibit some attractive aspects of Emerson’s writing seldom included 
in volumes of selections, a number of his “Sketches and Portraits” have been added, 
and finally, some of his affectionate personal letters, as revealing a side of his 
nature which is inadequately expressed in his other prose writings. 


$1.00 
Other volumes in the series 

Arnold: Selections from the Prose Works Lockwood: Representative English and 
of Matthew Arnold .go American Sonnets 65 
Bacon: Essays, Complete 80 Lowell: Selected Literary Essays .g0 
Beowulf 65 Milton: Selected Essays .90 

Boswell: Life of Johnson .80 Milton: Selections from the Prose and 
Briggs: College Life 65 Poetry of John Milton .go 
Briggs: To College Girls 65 Newman: University Subjects 65 
Bryce: Promoting Good Citizenship .65 Pater: Selections 1.00 

Burroughs: Studies in Nature and Litera- Perry: The American Mind and Ameri- 
ture 65 can Idealism 65 
Carlyle: Heroes and Hero Worship .go =6©. Ralph Roister Doister 80 
Carlyle: Sartor Resartus .90 ~=6©. Richards: High Tide .80 

Early Plays .80 Rittenhouse: The Little Book of Modern 
Eliot: Training for an Effective Life 65 Verse 80 

Gawain and the Green Knight: Piers the Rittenhouse: The Second Book of Mod- 
Ploughman 85 ern Verse 80 

Goldsmith: The Good-Natured Man, and Ruskin: Selections from the Writings of 
She Stoops to Conquer 80 John Ruskin .9o 
Hawthorne: The Scarlet Letter .go Shepard: Shakespeare Questions .80 
Howells: A Modern Instance 1.00 Shelley: Selected Poems .90 
Huxley: Autobiography and Essays on Sheridan: The School for Scandal .80 
Science and Education .80 Tennyson: Selected Poems .gO 
James: The American 1.00 Wordsworth: Selected Poems -go 





chico HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY sen Francisco 
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Writing Craftsmanship. Models and Readings. Compiled by Maurice Garland 
Fulton. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1926. Pp. 408. 

A college composition text based on well-grouped models adapted to the activi- 
ties and interests of young people. The exercises are graded and the chief emphasis is 
placed on form and structure. The short story and formal argument are omitted as 
undesirable and large space given the informal essay. The artificial categories of nar- 
ration, exposition, unity, and their ilk do not appear. 

Descriptive and Narrative Projects. By D. Davis Farrington. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1926. Pp. 306. $2.50 net. 

A text for the college composition class organized on the project method. Much 
practical and cultural motivation material is presented through models from recent 
literature chosen to fall within the interests of the age groups for which the material 
is prepared. 

Better English Through Practice. By Alfred A. May. New York: Globe Book 
Co., 1926. Pp. 152. 

The steady drive on accuracy in the mechanics of expression that more time 
may be allotted to the large problems of composition is resulting in better books of 
drill exercises. This compilation of some 2,200 drill sentences emphasizes agreement, 
the use of adjectives, apostrophes, commas, sentence sense, sentence unity, pronouns, 
double negatives, quotation marks, and dangling expressions of various types. A 
true-false test and a summary of rules concludes the book. 

How to Organize and How to Conduct a Meeting. By W. H. F. Henry and 
Dr. Levi Seeley. New York: Noble and Noble, 1926. Pp. 147. $1.25. 
The question-and-answer method followed in this treatment of the conduct of 

formal meetings covers both the general principles of Parliamentary Law and the 

troublesome details. Three hundred and seventy review questions are appended for 
review and testing. 

Progressive Exercises in English Composition. By C. E. L. Hammond. New 
York: Oxford University Press, American Branch, 1924. Pp. 96. $1.25. 
The method of this twelfth-grade high school or Freshman college text is a set 

program of regular progressive drills and composition gymnastics. Vocabulary work, 

phraseology, punctuation, letter writing, expansion exercises, and many assignments 
on the four formal divisions of discourse constitute the outline. It is followed in the 
three distinct term divisions of the book with slight variations and few additions 

The exercises are very carefully and evenly constructed. 

Magic Casements. Compiled by George S. Carhart and Paul A. McGhee. New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1926. Pp. 727. 

Recognition of the necessity of comparing and correlating classical and con- 
temporary literature is the chief aim of this well-balanced collection of poetry for 
the secondary school. Among the longer classical favorites provided are “The Rhyme 
of the Ancient Mariner,” “Allegro,” “Il Penseroso,” “Lycidas,” and “The Cotter’s 
Saturday Night.” The book is divided into four parts, one for each year of the high 
school. The poems within each division are arranged according to general appeal, 
not chronologically. There are no notes. 
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Don Quixote. By Miguel de Cervantes Saavedra. Edited and abridged by 
Susan S. Sheridan. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1926. Pp. 479. 
$1.00. 

An excellent, abridged, illustrated edition. “Modern Readers’ Series.” 


Idylis of the King. By Alfred, Lord Tennyson. Edited with an Introduction 
by Elizabeth Nitchie. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1926. Pp. 288. 
$1.00. 

“Modern Readers’ Series.” 
Selected Poems of Alexander Pope. Edited with an Introduction by Louis I. 


Bredvold. New York: F. S. Crofts & Co., 1926. Pp. 271. $1.00. 

A scholarly, annotated edition for the student. The familiar selections: The 
Rape of the Lock, Essay on Criticism, and Essay on Man are here, with the Ode on 
Solitude, and a number of the satirical epistles. 

Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. The Merry Men. By Robert Louis Stevenson. 
Everyman’s Library. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. Pp. 244. $.80. 
“Will O’ the Mill,” “Markheim,” “Thraun Janet,” “Olalla,” and “The Treasure 

of Franchard” are also in this collection. 

















Essential Equipment! 


IN MAKING OUT YOUR LIST OF REFERENCE MATERIAL NEEDED 
FOR YOUR ENGLISH CLASSROOM, BE SURE TO INCLUDE:— 


The Complete Outline of English Grammar 
ona Single Chart 


Ask your school authorities to provide one of these attractive new charts—now adopted in hundreds 
of schools—for your classroom. Use it in the brief review of English fundamentals which you will conduct 
at the beginning of the term, and as a permanent, convenient reference throughout the year. Simplify your 
grammar problem! 

The Complete Outline of English Grammar presents, on a single chart, in simplified outline form, the 
entire subject of English grammar. There is a sentence, clause, phrase, or word to illustrate each point— 
a feature which makes the chart practically self-explanatory. The logical classification enables a student to 
locate instantly any point for which he may be looking. An ideal reference chart for hanging in your class- 
room. Recommended by prominent teachers and professors. 

The Complete Outline, now available in revised and enlarged form, is printed on heavy chart paper, 
254''x304”", in two colors, and sells for $1.50, postpaid $1.65. A coupon order-blank is attached for your 
convenience. 





R. Baerman, Publisher, 159 N. Grotto St., St. Paul, Minn. 
Please send me postpaid The Complete Outline of English Grammar on a Single Chart, in two 
colors. I inclose check for $1.65. (or) Please open account. 








____ (Address) 





(Name) 























THE BEST ENGLISH GAMES 


Three Games of Synonyms, 1. 11, 111, for Increasing 
Vocabulary. 

Each Game Presents 52 Basic Words and 156 Syno- 
nyms Different words in each. 

Three Games of Easy Synonyms, 1, 11, 111, for 
Younger Students 

Each Game Presents 52 Basic Words and 52 Synonyms. 
Different words in each. 

Rea! Games with Trump Cards. 


Price prepaid, Synonyms, each - - $1.00 
Easy Synonyms, each - - 75 
SYNTACTIC BOOK CoO. 
NOT INC. 
2088 LUNT AVE. - CHICAGO, ILL. 











TWO HELPS FOR COMPOSITION TEACHERS 


By MIGNON WRIGHT 
High School, Oak Park, Illinois 
Eight Hundred Theme Assignments 

Topics, Directions, Models 

Bound in paper Price $1.00 
Try Dictation 

A Teacher Saving Device 

Bound in paper Price $1.00 
The price of the Assignments and of Try Dictation when 

ordered at one time by one person is $1.75. 


Address: MISS MIGNON WRIGHT 
Box 43, Oak Park, Illinois 




























































THE SOCIAL OBJECTIVES OF SCHOOL ENGLISH 
225 pages, ox11, cloth-bound. Price $2.50 postpaid 
A basic scientific study, valuable for curriculum- 

making, for supervision, and for teaching. 


The aims of the teaching of English in the public 
schools. 1,581 social abilities, attitudes, knowledges, 
and habits—which comprise the goals sought in the 
present-day teaching of English—listed in the order of 
their importance as judged by teachers. 


Published by the author 
CHARLES S. PENDLETON 
Professor of the Teaching of English 


George Peabody College for Teachers 
Nashville, Tennessee 


THE WESTERN SERIES 


of English and American Classics 


A new series of classics edited for school use by some 
of the foremost English teachers of the West. General 
editors. S. R. Hadsell, Professor of Enelish, University 
of Oklahoma, and George C. Wells, Chief Hich School 
Inspector of Oklahoma. Price 78 cents each. Those 


now ready include: 
A Tour on the Prairies 
Ivanhoe 
Treasure Island 


Lady of the Lake 


Harlow Publishing Company 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 











































DIAGNOSE 
by means of the 
WISCONSIN TESTS 


of Sentence Recognition and 
Grammatical Correctness 


Two forms of each—$0.90 a hundred 





INSPIRE! GUIDE! 


Hundreds of schools use our 


BOOKS FOR HOME 
READING 


a list which gives real satisfaction 


$0.15 each $1.20 a dozen 








National Council of Teachers of English 


506 West 69th Street Chicago, Illinois 

















The Department of English in our high 
schools often does not receive its fair 
share of the outside helps. 


Visual Education 


brings interest and inspiration into the 
classroom. 


Eastman Educational Slides 
Are offered in the following classics 


Idylls of the King—54 slides 

Wordsworth and His Country— 
40 slides 

Silas Marner—26 slides 

Macbeth—24 slides 

Canterbury Tales—24 slides 

The Burns Country— 10 slides 

Stratford on Avon—19 slides 

Ancient Mariner—9 slides 


For further information address 


EASTMAN EDUCATIONAL SLIDES 


Iowa City, lowa 























